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RECEIVED, A BLANK CHILD. 


a blank day of blank, Received a blank 
child. 

Within a few weeks, this official form, 
printed on a piece of parchment, happened to 
come in our way. Finding it to be associated 
with the histories of more than twenty 
thousand blank children, we were led into an 
enquiry concerning those little gaps in the 
decorous world, Their home and head 
quarters whence the document issues, is the 
Foundling Hospital, London. 

This home of the blank children is by no 
means a blank place. It is a commodious 
roomy comfortable building, airily situated, 
though within advertisement distance of 
Temple Bar, which, as everybody knows, is 
precisely ten minutes’ walk. It stands in its 
own grounds, cosily surveying its own shady 
arcades, its own turf, and its own high trees. 
It has an incredible fishpond behind it, no 
curious windows before it, and the wind 
(tempered to the shorn lambs within) is free 
to blow on either side of it. It preserves 
a warm, old fashioned, rich-relation kind of 
gravity, strongly indicative of Bank stock. 

ts confidential servants have comfortable 
places. Its large rooms are wainscoated 
with the names of benefactors, set forth in 
goodly order like the tables of the law. Its 
broad staircases, with balustrades such as 
elephants might construct if they took to the 
building arts, not only lead to long dining- 
rooms, long bedroom galleries, long lavatories, 
long schoolrooms and lecture halls, for the 
blank children; but to other rooms, with 
listed doors and Turkey carpets, which the 
greatest English painters have lent their aid 
to adorn. In the halls of the blank children, 
the Guards for ever march to Finchley, under 
General Hocarra. Deceased patrons come 
to life again under the hands of KELLER. 
Reynoxps, and Garnsporougu. Nay, the good 
Duke of Cambridge himself, in full masonic 
paraphernalia, condescends to become a 
stupendous enigma over the chimney-piece of 
the smallest of the blank infants who can sit 
at dinner. Under the roof of the blank 
children the Royal Academy of Painting and 





Sculpture was originated. In the chapel of| 


| the blank children there is a noble organ, the 


ae HanvkEL ; from whose great oratorio | 
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The Messiah—also his munificent contribution 
for their benefit—their hospital has received 
ten thousand pounds. There, too, the Church 
service is every Sunday performed at its best, 
with all the assistance of devotional music, 
yet free from the stage playing of any ism, 
not forgetting schism. ere, likewise, may 
be heard at this present time, if we may pre- 
sume to say so, one of the least conventional, 
most sensible, naturally eloquent and earnest 
of preachers. 

The knowledge of all these things accumu- 
lating in our mind upon the receipt for that 
blank child on the blank day of blank, in- 
duced us to look more curiously into the 
history of the Foundling Hospital. 

In or about the Christian year one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-two: a good old 
time, when England had had too much to do, 
through all the good old times intervening 
since the days of Pope Innocent the Third, to- 
do anything whatever for Foundlings ; in or 
about that year there dwelt in London the 
gentle sea-captain, Tuomas Coram. Although 
the captain had made his fortune on the Ameri- 
can plantations, and had seen sights in his day, 
he came out of it all with a tender heart ; 
and this tender heart of Captain Coram was 
so affected by seeing blank children, dead and 
alive, habitually exposed ~ the wayside as 
he journeyed from Rotherhithe (where he 
had set up his retreat that he might keep a 
loving eye on the river) to the Docks and 
Royal change, and from the Docks and 
Royal Exchange home to Rotherhithe again 
to receive the old shipmate, who was generally 
coming to dinner, that he could not bear it. 
So, the Captain went to work like a man who 
had gone down to the sea in ships, and knew 
what work was. After conquering innumer- 
able thorns and brambles, springing out into 
his path from that weedy virtue which is 
always observed to flower in a wrong place 
when nobody wants to smell it, Captain 
Coram found that he had got together sub- 
scriptions enough to begin a hospital for poor 
foundlings, and to buy an estate of fifty-six 
acres—out in Lamb’s Conduit fields then— 
for five thousand five hundred pounds. Little 
did the Captain think that the whole amount 
of that purchase-money would ever come to 
be annually received back in rents ; but so it 
is at this day. 
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Nineteen years after good Captain Coram’s 
heart had been so touched by the exposure of 
children, living, dying, and dead, in his daily 
walks, one wing of the existing building was 
completed, and admission given to the first 
score of little blanks. At that time, any 
person who brought a child was directed “to 
come in at the outward door and ring a bell 
at the inward door, and not to go away until 
the child is returned (diseased children were 
not admitted), or notice given of its reception. 
But no questions whatever will be asked of any 
person who brings a child, nor shall any servant 
of the house presume to discover who such 
person is on pain of being discharged.” It 
was further desired, that each child should 
have some distinguishing mark or token by 
which it might be afterwards known, if neces- 
sary. Most of these tokens were small coins, 
or parts of coins ; sometimes, an old silk 
purse was substituted; sometimes, doggrel 
verses were pinned to the poor baby’s clothes ; 
once a lottery ticket was so received. The | 
Hospital chronicles do not record that it 
turned up a prize—the blank child was true 
to its designation. 

As the Hospital became more extensively 
known, the numbers of applicants were 
enormous. The outward door was besieged 
by women who fought and scratched their 
way to the bell at the inward door, and 
in these disturbances, as in all physical 
force proceedings, the strongest were suc- 
cessful, To put a stop to such scenes, the 
little candidates were then admitted by | 
ballot. 

In fifteen years’ time from the opening of 
the Hospital, the Governors found it necessary | 
to apply to Parliament for assistance. It 





was conceded in such liberal measure, that 
_it was thought all comers could henceforth 
be received. Nursing establishments were 
formed in various parts of the country, a 
basket was hung outside the Hospital gate, | 
and an advertisement publicly announced, 
that all children under the age of two months 
tendered for admission would be received. 
The result was, that on the 2nd of June, 1756, | 
the first day of such indiscriminate reception, | 
the basket at the gate was filled and emptied 
one hundred and seventeen times. Fraudulent 
parish officers, married women who were per- 
fectly able to maintain their offspring, 
parents of depraved and abandoned character 
(unconsciously emulative of Jean Jacques | 
Rousseau), basketed their babies by thousands. 
It is almost incredible, but none the less true, 
that a new branch of the Carriers’ trade was 
commenced, Baby-carriers undertook to 
convey infants to the all-embracing basket 
from distant parts of the country, at so much 





per head. One man who had charge of five 
infants in baskets, got drunk; and, falling 
asleep on a bleak common, found when he 
awoke that three of the five were dead. Of 
eight infants consigned to a country waggoner, 
seven died before he got to London; the 


(Conducted by 


surviving child owing its life solely to its 
mother, who followed the waggon on foot 
to save it from starvation. Another man, 
established in business as a baby-carrier, with 
a horse and a pair of panniers, was loud in 
his complaints of an opposition man, “ who,” 
said he, “is a taking the bread out of my 
mouth. Before he started, it was eight 
guineas a trip.per child from Yorkshire, 
Now, I’ve come down a third ; next week I 
must come down another third ; that’s the 
way trades get ruined by over-competi- 
tion.” At the time when he made this 
representation, he had eight children in his 
panniers. Many of these amiable carriers 
stripped off such poor clothes as the children 
wore, and basketed them without a shred of 
covering. It is related among the Hospital 
legends, as a remarkable instance of change 
of fortune, that a few years ago a rich and 
aged banker applied to search the register of 
the establishment for such information as it 
might afford of his own origin, when all he 
could learn was, that he had been taken out 
of the basket stark naked, That was his whole 
previous history. 

During the three years and ten months of 
the existence of this system, there were 
dropped into the hospital-basket fifteen thou- | 
sand children ; and so great was the difficulty 
of providing for such an enormous influx, and 
so little were the necessary precautions under- 
stood, that only four thousand four hundred 
of this large number lived to be apprenticed, 
So the practice was discontinued, and Heaven 
knows, with reason! It is melancholy to 
think of the regrets. and anxieties of the 

entle Captain Thomas Corkm under all these 

failures, and more melancholy to know that 
he died a very old man, so reduced in circum- 
stances as to be supported by subscription. 
But, though shipwrecked here, the tender- 
hearted captain gained a brighter shore, we | 
will believe, where even foundlings who have | 
never spoken word on earth, possess their 
eloquence. 

What genius originated the next idea, we 
have not discovered ; but the Hospital bein 
poor again, as well it might be, some bold | 
spirit proposed that every child that should be | 
mysteriously presented with a hundred pound | 
note attached, should be received. The Go- 
vernors adopted the inspiration with success ; 
and this most reprehensible practice actually | 
continued until the beginning of the present | 
century. In January 1801, it was abolished, 
and the existing rules of admission were sub- 
stituted. What these are, may best 
described through our own observation of the 
admission of two children who happened to | 
be brought there by two mothers while we | 
were inspecting the place. 

Each of the mothers had previously rung 
the porter’s bell to obtain a printed form of 
petition to the Governors for the admission 
of her child. No petition is allowed to be 
issued, exeept from the porter’s lodge: no 
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previous communication with any officer of 
the Hospital must have been held by the 
mother: the child must have been the first- 
born, and preference is given to cases in 
which some promise of marriage has been 
made to the mother, or some other deception 
practised upon her. She must never have 
lived with the father. The object of these 
restrictions (careful personal inquiry being 
made into all such points) is as much to effect 
the restoration of the mother to society, as to 
provide for her child. 

The conditions having been favourably 
reported on, the two mothers had brought 
their children, and had received, filled up, 
the form we quoted at the commencement of 
this paper. 


“Hospital for the Maintenance and Education of 
Exposed and Deserted Young Children. The blank 
day of blank, received a blank child. Blank, Secre- 
tary. Note—Let this be carefully kept, that it may 
be produced whenever an inquiry is made after the 
health of the child (which may be done on Mondays 
between the hours of ten and four), and also in case 
the child should be claimed.” 


Then they departed, and we saw the 
children. 

One was a boy ; the other, a girl. A parch- 
ment ticket inscribed with the figures 20,563 
was sewn upon the shoulder-strap of the 
male infant, and a similar ticket was attached 
to the female infant, denoting that she was 
20,564 —so numerous were the babies who 
had been there before them. To meet these 
present babies, a couple of wholesome-looking 
wetnurses had been summoned from one of 
the nursing districts in Kent, by whom they 
were immediately borne into the chapel to 
be baptised.. Here, at the altar, we found 
awaiting them, the steward, the matron, the 
schoolmaster, and the head nurse—fit repre- 
sentatives of the provision made for their 
various wants—who were to be their sponsors. 
The rite of baptism impressively performed 
by the chaplain, gave the children the addi- 
tional identity of names. 

These names have been a fruitful source of 
minor difficulty. At the baptism of the first 
twenty, there was present at the ceremony, a 
contemporary record states, “ a fine appearance 
of persons of quality: His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Richmond, the Countess of Pembroke, and 
several others, honouring the children with 
their names, and being their sponsors.” 
Persons of quality not being free from a 
certain tendency to play at follow my leader, 
which is found to run in vulgar blood, the 
early registers of the Hospital swarm with 
the most aristocratic names in the land. 
When the peerage was exhausted, the names 
of historical celebrities were adopted ; it there- 
fore behoves a Mark Anthony Lowell, or an 
Editor of Notes and Queries, to take this 
circumstance into account in “making a note 
of” the pedigree of a modern Wickliffe, 


Latimer, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, 
Cromwell, Hampden, Hogarth, or Michael 
Angelo. Celebrated real names haying, in pro- 
cess of time, been exhausted, the authorities 
had recourse to novels, and sent into the world, 
as serving-maids, innumerable Sophia Wes- 
terns, Clarissa Harlowes, and Flora Mac 
Ivors; innumerable hard-handed artisans as 
Tom Jones, Edward Waverley, Charles 
Grandison, and Humphrey Clinker. Then, 
the governors were reduced to their own 
names, which they distributed ‘with the 
greatest liberality, until some of their name- 
sakes on growing up, occasioned inconvenience 
(and possibly scandal) by claiming kith and 
kin with them. The present practice is for 
the treasurer to issue lists of names for 
adoption ; in which responsible duty he, no 
doubt, derives considerable comfort from the 
Post Office London Directory. 

The two babies were then borne off into 
Kent by their respective nurses (each of 
whom gave a receipt for a deserted young 
ak with little packets of clothes, a few 
sensible admonitions from the matron, and 
the following document : 


“ The Child blank, No, blank, is placed under 
your care by the Governors of the Founpirne Hos- 
PITAL, and it is expected that you will pay such 
attention to the said Child as will be satisfactory to 
the Inspector. You will receive for the maintenance 
of the said Child Sixpence per day, which ‘vill be 
paid on the first day of each month aceording to the 
number of days in the month preceding. 

“‘ Should you rear the said Child to the end of the 
first year, and pay such attention to it as shall be 
satisfactory to the Inspector, you will receive*a gra- 
tuity of Twenty-five Shillings at that period. 

“ For clothing the said Child (after the first year) 
you will receive allowances as follows, viz. :— 

@ 8. 
0-4 
0 i? 
0 18 


Between the Second and Third Year 
Third and Fourth Year 
Fourth and Fifth Year 


” 


” 


“For your trouble and éxpenses in coming to 
London for a Child you will receive Two Shillings 
from the Inspector, your coach-hire being paid by 
the Governors of the Hospital. 

‘“* You are to be particularly careful in preserving 
this parchment, which you must return with the 
Child whenever it shall be sent wp to the Hospital, 
or removed from you, and it is especially required 
that you keep the number of the Child always affixed 
to its person. If you neglect this, the Child will be 
taken from you.” 


When they should be old enough to walk, 
these two children would be returned to the 
hospital, and placed in its juvenile depart- 
ment. Proceeding to visit the infant school, 
which was their fature destination, we found 
perhaps a hundred tiny boys and girls seated 
in hollow squares on the floor, like flower 
borders in a garden ; their teachers walking 
to and fro in the paths between, sowing little 
seeds of alphabet and multiplication table 
broadcast among them. The sudden appear- 
ance of the secretary and matron whom we 
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accompanied, laid waste this little garden, as 
if by magic. The young shoots started up 
with their shrill hooray ! twining round and 
sprouting out from the legs and arms of the 
two officials with a very pleasant familiarity. 
Except a few Lilliputian pulls at our coat- 
tails; some curiosity respecting our legs, 
evinced in pokes from short fingers, very near 
the ground ; and the sudden abstraction of our 
hat (with which an infant extinguished him- 
self to his great terror, evidently believing 
that he was lost to the world for ever) ; but 
little notice was taken of our majestic 
presence. Indeed it mmde.no sensation at 


One end of this apartment being occupied 
by a grade of seats for the little inmates, is 
used as a convenient orchestra for a band of 
wind instruments, consisting of the elder boys. 
These young musicians, about thirty in 
number, now made their appearance, and 
commenced the performance of some difficult 
Italian music, executed with so much precision 
and spirit, as amply to justify the expressions 
of commendation and surprise, which we 
found in letters addressed to their music- 
master by that admirable artist, Signor 
Costa, and by Mr. Godfrey, one of the band- 
masters of the Household troops. The ophi- 
cleide was made to emit sounds of tremendous 
volume and richness, by a boy hardly bigger 


than itself. The body of sound emitted in| 


passages of Handel’s Hallelujah chorus was 


member to have heard produced by the 


stalwart lungs of Mr. Strutt’s band of black- | 


smiths at Belper. 

A new supply of toys had just been brought 
into the room ; and, during this performance, 
the juvenile audience were vigorously beating 
toy drums, blowing dumb horns and sound- 
less trumpets, marching regiments of wooden 
infahtry, balancing swinging cavalry, depopu- 
lating Noah’s arks, starting miniature railway 
trains, and flourishing wooden swords. 7 
were all sensibly and comfortably clothed, 
and looked healthy and happy. They were 


certainly under no undue restraint. The only | J | thei! 1 
they did, their drill master assured us confi- 


hush that came upon the cheerful little up- 
roar was when the chaplain entered. He 


came to take out the first clarionet (and he | 


laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder in a 
friendly manner which was very agreeable), 
who had attained the maximum age of four- 
teen, and was that day to be apprenticed to 
a lithographic printer. They went away to- 
gether for some talk about his future duties, 
and he would receive, in common with all the 
other foundlings when they go out into the 
world, the following advice in print and 
parchment : 

“ You are placed out Apprentice by the Governors 
of this Hospital. You were taken into it very young, 
quite helpless, forsaken, poor, and deserted. Out of 
Charity you have been fed, clothed, and instructed ; 
which many have wanted. 

“ You have been taught to fear God; to love him, 








to be honest, careful, laborious, and diligent. As 
you hope for Success in this World, and Happiness 
in the next, you are to be mindful of what has been 
taught you. You are to behave honestly, justly, 
soberly, and carefully, in every thing, to every body, 
and especially towards your Master and his Family; 
and to execute all lawful commands with Industry, 
Cheerfulness, and good Manners, 

“ You may find many temptations to do wickedly, 
when you are in the world; but by all means fly 
from them. Always speak the Truth. Though you 
may have done a wrong thing, you will, by sincere 
Confession, more easily obtain Forgiveness, than if 
by an obstinate Lie you make the fault the greater, 
and thereby deserve a far greater Punishment. Lying 
is the beginning of every Thing that is bad; and a 
Person used to it is never believed, esteemed, or 
trusted. 

“ Be not ashamed that you were bred in this Hos- 
pital. Own it: and say, that it was through the 
good Providence of Almighty God, that you were 
taken Care of. Bless him for it. 

“ Be constant in your Prayers, and going to 
Church; and avoid Gaming, Swearing, and all evil 
Discourses. By this means the Blessing of God will 
follow your honest Labours, and you may be happy; 
otherwise you will bring upon yourself Misery 
Shame, and Want. 

“ Nore.—At Easter of every year, upon producing 
a testimonial of good conduct for the previous twelve 
months to the satisfaction of the Committee, you will 
receive a pecuniary reward proportioned to the length 
of time you have been apprenticed, and at the termi- 
nation of your Apprenticeship, upon producing a 
like testimonial for the whole term thereof, the further 


|sum of Five Guineas, or such smaller sum as the 
no less full and sonorous than that we re-) 


Committee shall consider you entitled to.” 


Although we inspected the school-rooms, the 
dormitories, the kitchen, the laundries, the 
pantries, the infirmary, and saw the four hun- 


| dred boys and girls go through the ceremony 


of dining (a sort of military evolution in this 


|asylum), and glanced at their school-life, we 
|saw nothing so different from the best con- 


ducted charities in the general management, 
as to warrant our detaining the reader by 
describing them. 

We thought, when the male pupils were 
summoned by trumpet to the play-ground 
to go through their military exercises—which 


dentially, in a manner that would not 
disgrace the Foot-Guards—we had traced 
the entire history of the connection of a 
blank child with the hospital, But, as we 
were leaving the building, a decently dressed 
woman made her appearance from the lodge, 
to announce to the secretary, that “Joe” 
had arrived at the Diggings; that Joe had 
sent her a ten pound note, and expected 
to be able to transmit to the Institution a 
similar token of his regard in a very few 
weeks ; that in a short time Joe intended to 
remit enough money to take herself ‘(this 
was Joe’s wife), their son, and their two 
daughters, over to join him, but that their 
eldest daughter being of age, and having a 
will of her own, refused to promise to go to 
Joe, because of another promise of a tender 
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description which she had made to a worthy 
young ivory turner whose name was not Joe. 
‘All of which we heard with a growing curios- 
ity to know who Joe was: more especially 
as Mrs. Joe was in a state of great excitement 
and joy about Joe. 

The explanation of this little family history 
was, that out of a separate fund established in 
connection, with the Hospital, Joe, an old 
foundling—although he had left the hospital 
when very young to volunteer as a cabin bo 
in Lord Nelson’s fleet—had, in common wit 
some other of his school-fellows, been assisted 
through life with temporary loans of money, 
the latest of which loans had enabled Joe to 
seek another fortune (Joe, in the course of his 
career, had found and lost many fortunes) in 
Australia, This put us in an excellent humour 
for participating in the joy that there was 
over Joe. And we devoutly wished, and do 
wish, that Joe may find gold enough to 
provide for himself, Mrs, Joe, their son, their 
two daughters, and the ivory turner ; and 
that with love and gold to spare for the 
gentle memory of Captain Thomas Coram, he 
may have this line to himself among the 
donors on the wall of the boys’ dining-room 


£500 


Such is the home of the blank children, 
where they are trained out of their blank state 
to be useful entities in life. Itis rich, and it is 
likely enough that it has its blemishes, It 
certainly had once, when its chief officer was 
a Master in Chancery ; which animal is a suffi- 
ciently absurd monster for human reason to 
reflect upon, without being associated with 
blank children and a by no means blank 
salary. But from what we have seen of this 
establishment we have derived much satis- 
faction, and the good that is in it seems to us 
to have grown with its growth. Of the 
appearance, food, and lodging of the children 
any of our readers may judge for themselves 
after morning service any Sunday ; when we 
think their objections will be limited to the 
respectable functionary who presides over the 
boys’ dinner, presenting such a very inflexible 
figure-head to so many young digestions, and 
smiting the table with his hammer with such 
prodigious emphasis: wherein it rather 
resembles the knock of the marble statue 
at Don Juan’s door, than the call of a human 
schoolmaster to grace after meat. 

We happen to have had our personal means 
of knowing that in one respect the Governors 
of this charity are a model to all others. 
That is, in holding themselves strictly aloof 
from any canvassing for an office connected 
with it, or a benefit derivable from it. Can- 
vassing and electioneering are the disgrace of 
many public charities of this time ; and, in all 
such cases, but particularly where the candi- 
dates are persons of education who have known 
a happier and better estate, we view the preli- 
minary solicitation and humiliation as far 
outweighing the subsequent advantages, and 
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INUNDATION IN BENGAL. 


believe that there is something very rotten in | 
the state of any Denmark that does not apply 
itself to find a better system for its govern-~ 
ment, 





AN INUNDATION IN BENGAL. 


Ix August 1845 I had occasion to visit 
Tirhoot ; and, as time was an object, I deter- 
mined on going by land, instead of taking the 
steamer from Calcutta. 

The reader is aware that in India we travel 
in a palankeen, which is carried on men’s 
shoulders. In the dry season you are borne 
along the road, merrily enough, at the rate 
of four miles an hour ; but in the’rains, that 
is to say, in July, August, and September, 
the country is partially covered with water, 
and the road, in many places, is lost sight of 
for several miles together. Even in the rainy 
season it is dangerous to travel during the 
day ; for the sun, though obscured by clouds, 
has very great power, and the heat, after nine 
or ten o'clock, becomes intense ; often suffo- 
cating. 

Picture to yourself a man shut up in a 
black box, seven feet long by three wide, and 
jolted forwards, feet first, by human beings | 
almost naked. On a dark night a native 
runs on, a few paces in advance, with a 
huge torch in his hand to show the bearers 
of the palankeen the way; and, being up 
to their knees in water, they cry aloud to 
each other at every step, “ Khubendar! khuben- 
dar!” which means, “'Take care ! Take care !” 
Sometimes you come to a nullah, or deep 
ditch, in which the water is eight, nine, or ten 
feet deep. Here it becomes necessary to pro- 
cure a number of earthen vessels at the 
nearest village. These are tied together ; and 
the palankeen, in which the passenger is 
seated, is placed on the top of them, and floated 
across. It often makes one feel nervous, but 
accidents rarely or never occur. 

Two days after leaving Calcutta, it was evi- 
dent that the Ganges had overflowed its 
banks ; for there was not a dry spot to be 
found in any direction. In this way I travelled 
for six days, and the further I proceeded the 
more awful appeared the deluge. I was within 
ninety miles of Tirhoot, when the palankeen 
bearers assured me that it was utterly impos- 
sible to go any further; and that the only 
thing to be done was to hire a boat and to 
make for Monghur, or Bhayapore ; whither 
all the unfortunate people were flocking to 
save their lives—their cattle, sheep, and all 
that they possessed having been swept 
away. There was no food of any sort or 
kind to be had, not even an egg or a 
piece of bread. The natives were subsisting 
on green corn-cobs, which they call boota, 
Fortunately I had some biscuits in my 
palankeen, or I should have died of starva- 
tion. 

I had determined on taking the advice of the 
bearers, and to hire a boat; but could only 
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secure a place on one of the many boats that 
were carrying cargoes of people to the various 
places of safety ; and most of those places were 
at least thirty or forty miles distant. To 
my great joy a large white sail hove in sight ; 
I knew it. to be the sail of some European 
boat, and I made a signal by tying a red 
pocket-handkerchief to a bamboo and waving 
it aloft. The signal was answered, and the 
boat bore down upon us. A French genitle- 
man, an indigo planter, who was sailing to 
Patna across the country, came out of his 
cabin and spoke tome, I explained to him 
the difficulty of my position, and he very 
kindly invited me to come on board his craft 
and to bring my palkee, bearers, and traps 
along with me. 

We were twelve miles from the banks of 
the Ganges, sailing northward with a strong 
wind, over, or rather through, the tops of tall 
trees. The scene in itself would have been 
beautiful, but the horrors which met. our 
view on all sides gave it a most melancholy 
and deplorable aspect; boats containing dense 
crowds of poor wretches—men, women, and 
children all huddled together, and howling 
over the losses they had sustained by the flood. 
Here and there you would see bullocks 
struggling to keep afloat, and endeavouring 
to follow the boats; but sinking from sheer 
exheustion, Dead goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, 
ducks, and geese, roofs of houses, clothes, 
boxés, baskets, cooking vessels, ricks of hay 
and straw—these were strewed upon the 
surface of the water near every village which 
the inundation had destroyed. At night, 
when it was impossible to thread our way 
through the trees, we made a rope fast to a 
strong bough ; and thus, instead of anchoring, 
tied ourselves up till daylight. The French- 
man’s boat was commodious, and very com- 
fortably furnished. There were an abundance 
of supplies on board ; so that, as far as we 
were personally concerned, we did not expe- 
rience any pinching want; but it was 
otherwise with our native companions, who 
were forced to keep body and soul together 
by chewing dry grain, for even the green corn 
was now unprocurable. ; 

We were obliged to keep in the country at 
a distance from the river, for the stream was 
running so rapidly in and near the Ganges, 
that it would have been impossible to make 
headway against it. We knew not where 
we were exactly ; although we could guess at 
the spot after consulting the map. At last we 
came to some high ground, on which there 
was a village ; and from the villagers—who 
told us they were starving and were about 
to take boat for Dulsing Serai, an indigo fac- 
tory in Tirhoot—we learnt that we were not 
very far from Dulsing. It was of the greatest 
importance to me to be present in Tirhoot 
on a certain day ; and I, therefore, resolved on 
bidding my French friend adieu, and accom- 
panying the natives; who assured me that after 

ulsing Serai I could travel in my palankeen; 
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which luckily proved to be true. After a very 
tedious journey of two days and a night, 1 
found myself in luxurious quarters at the 
pleasant station of Mozufferpore. 

A famine in India is an awful spectacle; 
but, while it lasts, an inundation is even more 
horrible. The wretched people do not beg, 
while they weep. Money can procure nothing 
when there is no single article to be sold, It 
is not until the dangers are over that they ask 
for assistance, There had not been known 
for forty years such an inundation as the one 
I have briefly and feebly described, Even 
from the south of Bengal thousands upon 
thousands crowded to Calcutta, for a. pit- 
tance whereon to subsist. So rapid was the rise 
of the water in many places that before the in- 
digo planters could bring their boats to remove 
the plant which had been cut, it was carried 
away and lost. Native women who were 
living in upper roomed houses—women who 
had never berore shown themselves to any but 
their own families—were forced to desert 
their dwellings,and to sell their gold ornaments 
to buy food for themselves and their children, 
after escaping narrowly with their lives. In 
obedience to Lord Hardinge’s orders, boats 
Jaden with rice were despatched to several 
districts ; and, by thesemeans many thousands 
were rescued from death, But the number 
that. perished in that awful visitation was 
much greater than the reader, perhaps, would 
credit. It is one thing for a mass of rich 
people to afford charity to a destitute few ; 
it is another thing for a few, who have to 
work for their own living, to feed millions of 
despairing mendicants thrown suddenly on 
the world. The scene, when the waters rapidly 
surround a village, is heart-rending in the 
extreme, 
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We have been ringing artists’ bells. We 
have been haunting the dark chambers of 
photographers. We have found those gentle- 
men—our modern high priests of Apollo, the 
old sun god—very courteous, and not at all 
desirous to forbid to the world’s curiosity a 
knowledge of their inmost mysteries. 

We rang a bell in Regent Street—which was 
not all a bell, for it responded to our pull not 
with a clatter ; but with one magical stroke— 
and instantly, as though we had. been sound- 
ing an enchanted horn, the bolts were drawn 
by unseen hands, and the door turned upon 
its hinges. Being well read in old romance, 
we knew how to go on with the adventure 
There were stairs before us which we mounted ; 
swords we had none to draw. In a few 
seconds we reached another open: door, that 
led into a chamber, of which the walls and 
tables were in great part overlaid with metal 
curiously wrought, A thousand images of 
human creatures of each sex and of every 
age—such as no painter ever has produced— 
glanced at us from all sides, as if they would 
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have spoken to usout of the hard silver. 
Here a face wasinvisible ; there it burst sud- 
denly into view, and seemed to peep at us. 
Beautiful women smiled out of metal as 
polished and as hard as a knight’s armour on 
the eve of battle. Young chevaliers regarded 
us with faces tied and fastened down so that, 
as it seemed, they could by no struggle get 
their features loose out of the very twist and 
smirk they chanced to wear when they were 
captured and fixed. Here a grave man was 
reading on for ever, with his eyes upon the 
same line of his book; and there a soldier 
frowned with brow inanely fierce over a 
rampart of moustachios. 

The innumerable people whose eyes seemed 
to speak at us, but all whose tongues 
were silent; all whose limbs were fixed 
(although their faces seemed in a mysterious 
way to come and go as the lights shifted on 
the silver wall)—what people were these ? 
Had they all trodden the steps by which we 
had ourselves ascended? Had they all 
breathed and moved, perhaps, about that very 
room. “ They have,” answered the genius of 
the room, “they have all been executed here. 
If you mount farther up you also may be 
taken,” 

The figures in the room were not all figures 
of enchantment. There were present four 
unmetamorphosed people; three of them 
were ladies, of whom of course it would be 
rude flatly to say that there was nothing of 


enchantment in their figures ; but the fourth | 


was a belted soldier with a red coat, a large 
cocked hat, and a heavy sword. Imprudently 
we had come out without even so much 
weapon as an umbrella, 

The taker of men himself came down to us, 
affable enough ; but smiling faces have been 
long connected with mysterious designs. The 
soldier was, in fact, a man of peace, a lamb in 
wolt’s clothing ; an army doctor, by whose 
side, if army regulations suffered it, there 
should have hung a scalpel, not a sword. 
And the expert photographer—the magic of 
whose art is fostered by no worse feeling 
than vanity, or by a hundred purer sentiments 
—was followed very willingly upstairs. It 
was all wholesome latter-day magie that we 
went up to see practised under a London 
skylight. 

Light from the sky is, in fact, the chief part 
of the stock-in-trade of a peters: 
Other light than the sun’s can be employed ; 
but, while the sun continues to pour down to 
us a daily flow of light of the best quality, as 
cheap as health (we will not say as cheap as 
dirt, for dirt is a dear article), sunlight will 
be consumed by the photographers in pre- 
ference to anyother. A diffused, mellow light 
from the sky, which moderates the darkness 
of all shadows, is much better suited to the 
purpose of photography than a direct sun- 
beam’; which creates hard contrasts of light 
and shade, For in the tiga formed by 
light, whether on metal, glass, or paper, such 
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hard contrasts will be made still harder. 
Lumpy shadows haunt the chambers of ‘all 
bad photographers. 

He who would not be vexed by them and 
would produce a portrait in which the features 
shall be represented with the necessary soft- 
ness, finds it generally advantageous not only 
to let the shades be castupon the face in a room 
full of diffused rays—that is to say, under a 
skylight—but also by the waving of large 
black velvet screens over the head to moderate 
and stint the quantity of light that falls on 
features not thrown into shadow. For this 
reason few very good photographic pictures 
can be taken from objects illuminated only 
by a side light, as in a room with ordinary 
windows. The diffused light of cloudy 
weather, if the air be free from fog, hinders 
the process of photography only by tee 
ing the time occupied in taking impressions, 
Light, when it is jaundiced by a fog, is quite 

iable as jaundiced men to give erroneous 
views of mankind. 

Photography, out of England, has made its 
most rapid advances, and produced its best 
results in the United States and in France ; but, 
although both the French and the Americans 
have the advantage of a much purer and 


|more certain supply of sunlight, it is satis- 


factory to know that the English photogra- 
phers have thrown as much light of their 
own on the new science as any of their 
neighbours. 

Led by the military gentleman, whose cocked 
hat elevated him in our civilians’ eyes to 


|something like the dignity of general, we 


mounted tothe door ; through which we poured 
our forces into the room under the skylight, 
where .we found several defences thrown 
up in the rg of folding screens, and faced 
an unusually heavy fire from a round tower 
of a stove. To maintain a high and dry 
temperature is customary in the room used 
by the daguerreotypist for his operations ; 
partly in order to protect more thoroughly 
the delicate surface of the plates carried 
about in it, partly to ensure to the sitter so 
much warmth as shall make perfect repose 
of all the features, in the most natural way, 
quite easy. For while the work of the pho- 
tographer is done with an astonishing rapi iy, 
he is one of the few men who especially 
desire of those with whom they have to. deal 
that they should no¢ look sharp. 

A group was to be made of Doctor 
Sword, and one lady, his wife. Another 
lady, probably his mother-in-law, declared 
candidly that when her turn came she must 
be held in some way, for she was too nervous 
to sit still, A younger lady, a friend to. 
Mrs. Doctor &., looked interested. The group 
of two was to be first exécuted. Now 
the lady’s dress was not at all ill chosen 
for a photographic sitting or a masquerade. 
It included extensive scalp-fixings of a savage 
style introduced lately into this country, 
consisting of a ragged tuft of streamers, 
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knotted with Birmingham pearls nearly as 
large as coat buttons ; a great deal of gauze, 
wonderfully snipped about and overlaid with 
divers patterns ; with a border of large thick 
white lilies round the cape. The lady was 
placed ona chair before the camera, though at 
some distance from it. The gentleman leaned 
over the back of the chair; symbolically to ex- 
press the inclination that he had towards his 
‘wife: he was her leaning tower, he was her oak 
and she the nymph who sat secure under his 
shade. Under the point of the gentleman’s 
sword the Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan 
was placed to prop it up ; andone or two trifling 
distortions were made at the extremity of 
the proposed picture to neutralise the con- 
trary distortions that would be produced on 
that portion of the image in the camera. 
We hen pee under a black pall into the 
machine itself, where we beheld the gentle- 
man and lady on a piece of ground-glass, 
standing on their heads. Leaving Doctor 
and Mrs. Sword to stand at ease and talk to 
‘one another, we, Messieurs Pen, departed 
from the camera for a few minutes and ac- 


‘companied the artist to his den behind the 


scenes, 

The den of the photographer, in which 
he goes through those mysterious operations 
which are not submitted to the observation 
of the sitter, is a small room lighted by a 
window, and communicating into a dark 
closet, veiled with heavy curtains. Our sense 
of the supernatural, always associated with 
dark closets, was excited strongly in this 


chamber, by the sound of a loud rumbling in 


the bowels of the house, and the visible 


departure of a portion of the wall to lower 


regions. -We thought instinctively of bandits 
who wind victims up and down in moveable 
rooms or turn them up in treacherous screw 
bedsteads. But, of course, there was no 
danger to be apprehended. What we saw 
was, of course, only a contrivance to save 
labour in conveying pictures up or down for 
colouring or framing. Our consciences having 
been satisfied on this point, the expert magi- 
cian took a plate of the prescribed size, made 
ready to his hand. Such plates consist of 
a thin layer of silver fixed upon copper, and 
are provided to the artist highly polished ; 
but a final and superlative polish is given to 
each plate, with a “ buff” or pad like a double 
handled razor strop, tinged with a fine mineral 

wder. Simple as it appears, the final 
polishing of the plate is an operation that can 
only succeed well under a practised pair of 
hands, that regulate their pressure by a re- 
fined sense of touch. The plate thus polished 
was brushed over finally and very lightly, as 
with the touch of a cat’s paw, with a warm 
pad of black velvet freshly taken from ai 
oven. 

To witness the next process we went into the 
dark closet itself, the very head quarters of 
. There, having carefully excluded 

ylight, the operator lifted up the lid of a 
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small bin, rapidly fixed the plate, silver side 
downwards, in a place made underneath for 
its reception, shut down the lid, and began to 
measure seconds by counting, talking between 
whiles, thus :—“ One—that box—two—con- 
tains — three —chloride of iodine — four— 
strewn—five—six—at the bottom. Now!” 
(Presto, out came the plate in a twinkling, 
and was held against a sheet of white paper, 
upon which it reflected a ghastly straw colour 
by the light of a small jet of gas.) “ Ah, tint 
not deep enough!” The plate was popped 
into its vapour bath again with magic quick- 
ness. “Seven—the action of the iodine” 
(continued the operator, counting seconds, 
and teaching us our lesson in the same breath) 
“rising in vapour upon the surface—eleven 
—of the plate—twelve—causes it to take 
in succession—thirteen—fourteen—fifteen— 
all the colours of the spectrum—sixteen— 
seventeen ; and deposits upon it a film.” As 
he went on solemnly counting, we asked 
how long he exposed the plate to the visit- 
ation of that potent vapour. “A very 
short time,” he replied; “but it varies— 
thirty—thirty-one—according to the light 
in the next room—thirty-five—thirty-six— 
thirty-seven. Adjusting the plate to the 
weather, thirty-eight—is the result of an ac- 
quired instinct—thirty-nine—forty. Now it 
is ready.” The plate was out, and its change 
to a deeper straw colour was shown. The lid 
of an adjoining bin was lifted, and the iodized 
plate was hung in the same way over another 
vapour ; that of the chloride of bromine, that 
the wraiths of the two vapours might mingle, 
mingle, mingle as black spirits with white, 
blue spirits with gray. In this position it 
remained but a very short time, while we 
stood watching by in the dark cupboard. 
The plate having had its temper worked 
upon by these mysterious agencies was ren- 
dered so extremely sensitive, that it was re- 
quisite to confine it at once, in a dark hole 
or solitary cell, made ready for it in a wooden 
frame ; a wooden slide was let down over 
it, and it was ready to be carried to the 
camera. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we 
must add to the preceding description two or 
three external facts. We have been dis- 
cussing hitherto the kernel without touching 
the nutshell in which these, like all other 
reasonable matters in this country, may be 
(and usually are) said to lie. The nutshell is 
in fact as important to a discussion in this 
country as the small end of the wedge 
or the British Lion :—In the action of light 
upon surfaces prepared in a certain manner 
lies the whole idea of photography. The 
camera-obscura is an old friend ; how to fix 
chemically the illuminated images formed in 
the camera by light, was a problem at which 
Sir Humphrey Davy, half a century ago, was 
one of the first men who worked. Sir 
Humphrey succeeded no farther than in the 
imprinting of a faint image, but as he could 
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not diseover how to fix it, the whole subject 
was laid aside. Between the years 1814 and 
1828, two Frenchmen, M. Daguerre and 
M. Niepce, were at work upon the problem. 
In 1827 M. Niepce produced before the Royal 
Society what he then called heliographs, sun- 
pictures, formed and fixed upon om. copper 
plated with silver, and weli-polished tin. But, 
as he kept the secret of his processes, no 
scientific use was made of his discovery. 
M. Daguerre, working at the same problem, 
succeeded about the same time in fixing sun- 
pictures on paper impregnated with nitrate 
of silver. M. Daguerre and M. Niepce having 
combined their knowledge to increase the 
value of their art, the French government— 
in the year 18239—acting nobly, as it has often 
acted in the interests of science, bought for 
the free use of the world the details of the 
new discovery. For the full disclosure of their 
secrets there was granted to M. Daguerre a 
life pension of two hundred and forty pounds 
(he died not many months ago), and a pension 
of one hundred and sixty pounds to thé son 
of M. Niepce, with the reversion of one half 
to their widows. 

Six months before the disclosure of the 
tena in France, Mr. Fox Talbot in 
England had discovered a process leading to 
a like result—the fixing of sun-pictures upon 
paper. As the English parliament buys little 
for science, nothing unfortunately hindered 
the patenting of Mr. Talbot’s method. That 
patent in certain respects very much obstructed 
the advance of photography in this country, 
and great credit is due to Mr. Talbot for 
having recently and voluntarily abandoned 
his exclusive rights, and given his process to 
the public for all purposes and uses, except 
that of the portrait-taker. By so doing he 
acted in the spirit of a liberal art born in our 
own days, and peculiarly marked with the 
character of our own.time. It does one good 
to think how photographers, even while exer- 
cising the new art for money, have pursued 
it with a generous ardour for its own sake, 
and emulate each other in the magnanimity 
with which they throw their own discoveries 
into the common heap, and scorn to check the 
progress of their art for any selfish motive. 
After the completion of the French dis- 
covery two daguerreotype establishments were 
formed ‘in London armed with patent rights, 
and their proprietors, Messrs, Claudet and 
Beard, do in fact still hold those rights, of 
which they have long cheerfully permitted 
the infringement. Mr. Beard tried to enforce 
them only once, we believe ; and M, Claudet, 
with distinguished liberality, never. 

At first the sitting was a long one, for the 
original daguerreotype plate was prepared 
only with iodine. We see it stated in the 
jury reports of the Great Exhibition, that to 
procure daguerreotype portraits, it was then 
“required that a person should sit without 
moving for twenty-five minutes in a glaring 
sunshine.” That is a glaring impossibility, 
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and in fact the statement is wrong. It is 
to M. Claudet that the public is indebted 
for the greater ease we now enjoy in phote— 
graphic sittings, and it is the same gentle- 
man who informs us that five minutes—not. 
five-and-twenty—was the time required for 
the formation of a good picture on the plates 
prepared in the old way. 

The discovery of the accelerating process, 
by the use of the two chlorides of iodine and. 
bromine, was at once given to all photograph- 
ers by M. Claudet; it having been made public 
by him, in England, through the Royal Society, 
and in France, through the Académie des 
Sciences, By the use of this double applica- 
tion, plates are made so sensitive that por- 
traits may be taken in a period varying, 
according to the measure of the light, between. 
a second and a minute. We have said some- 
thing about varying the degree of sensitive- 
ness in the plate according to the weather. 
In the account just given of our visit toa 
photographic studio, it will be seen that a very 
skilful artist (Mr. Mayall) lessens at times the. 
sensitiveness of the plate, but in this respect. 
the practice is not uniform. In illustration. 
of the extreme sensitiveness that can be com- 
municated to the prepared plate, reference 
has often been made to an experiment per- 
formed at a meeting of the Royal Society, the 
account of which we quote from Dr. Lardner. 
“ A printed paper was fastened upon the face 
of a wheel, which was put in revolution with 
such rapidity that the characters on the paper 
ceased to be visible. The camera, with the 
prepared photographic surface, being placed 
opposite the wheel and properly adjusted, the. 
room was darkened. e room and wheel 
were then illuminated, for an instant, by a 
strong spark taken from the conductor of a 
powerful electric machine. This instan- 
taneous appearance of the wheel before the 
camera was sufficient to produce a perfect 
picture.” In reading of this experiment we 
are not to direct our attention to the sensitive- 
ness of the plate so much as to the power of 
the light. Such a spark as was taken for the 
purpose produced an instantaneous light, 
rreatly surpassing in intensity the ordinary sun- 
i ght used by the photographers. M. Clandet, 
in reply to our questions about the adjust- 
ment of the sensitiveness of his plates, replied. 
simply, “I always try to make my plates as 
sensitive as possible.” A walk through his 
gallery satisfied us that if, by so doing, he 
increases the demand on his dexterity im 
sunny weather, the demand is met. His results 
fully justify his practice. 

We may say the same for Mr. Mayall, the 


photographer whose operations led us into 


the preceding digression. From the dark 
cupboard, cleared by a strong up draught of 
escaping fumes, we brought the prepared plate, 
in its frame, carefully excluded from the 
light by a protecting slide, The frame was. 
made to fit into the camera, but before placing 
it, the final adjustment of the sitters had to 
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be made. The Doctor and his lady having 
résumed their positions, we again observed, 
upon the ground glass of the camera, the 
artistic effect of the group in an inverted 
miniature, coloured of course. This observa- 
tion was made with the head thrust under a 
black velvet pall. Upon the ground glass we 
saw drawn four squares, one within another, 
and we remembered well what pictures we 
had seen of trines and squares and houses of 
the planets drawn by Albertus Magnus and 
Agrippa. These were, however, squares, the 
adept told us, corresponding respectively in 
size to the plates, differing in price, on which 
it isin the choice of the sitter to have a 
likeness taken. A frame corresponding to 
each size has the plate so fixed in it that, 
when placed in the camera, it occupies pre- 
cisely the position of the square marked on 
the glass. Our picture was to be of the third 
size—the third square was to be the house 
of Mars and Venus—and the object of the 
operator was to arrange the sitters and the 
camera in such a way as to procure a oan 
group within the boundaries of that thir 

square upon the glass. This having been 
done, and a fixed point supplied, on which the 
eyes should feast, the velvet pall was thrown 
over the back of the camera to exclude the 
light, and a black stopper (the obturator) was 
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than in those parts on which the chemical 
action of the light has not been so intense, 
The portrait is thus minutely and delicately 
dotted out, dots signifying light. That is the 
sun picture which I now hold in my hand.” 
After this brief parliamentary address the 
adept went on with his labour. 

Still hiding his dark deeds from the face 

of day he took the plate to a small bath of 
quicksilver, from which a subtle vapour 
slowly ascended, the quicksilver being placed 
over the faint blue dime of a spirit-lamp, 
Suspended over this bath it received upon its 
polished surface the fine vapour; which, 
enetrating into the minute holes formed by 
ight upon the plate, and there condensing 
into microscopic drops, tinged out with its 
own substance the surface on which light 
had fallen—more abundant where its action 
had been greatest, and less marked where 
the decomposition had been less. When this 
process was complete, the picture was com- 
plete; all the lights being expressed and 
graduated by a white metal, and the shadows 
by the darker ground, There were the allied 
images of gentleman and lady revealed sud- 
denly before us with a startling accuracy, 
only unnaturally sensitive and altogether 
wanting in stability of character. 

Nothing remained then but to fix the 


clapped over the glass in front, making) picture; to destroy the sensitiveness of the 


| 
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the chamber of the box quite dark, The 
frame was then inserted in its place, the slide 
removed, and the prepared silver reposing in 
the darkness was laid open to receive the medi- 
tated shock upon its sensibility. The sitters 
were requested then to close their eyes for a 
minute, that the eyelids might be rested, 
then to look fixedly in the direction indicated 
by a little picture pinned against a screen. 
Then “ Now, quite still ; try to look pleasant 
—a little pleasanter!” The cap was off, and 
the two figures, fixed as statues, shone upon 
the magic mirror in the camera, rigidly 
pleasant. In half a minute,—counted accu- 
rately by the operator—suddenly, the stopper 
was again clapped over the glass in front; 
the slide was let down over the tablet, upon 
which light, having done its work, must 
shine no more until the plate was light-proof. 


Mars and Venus in conjunction having| 


entered the third house, we retired into the 
necromancer’s den to observe what would 
follow. 

The necromancer there addressed us in 
manner following: “The chemical action of 
light has decomposed the delicate compound 
formed upon this tablet between the silver 
and the chlorides of iodine and bromine. 
The decomposition has been greatest, of 
course, where the light has been most intense, 
and its action has been manifested every- 


where by the piercing of the sensitive surface | 


with minute holes: Where the light has 
qbeen the strongest, the number of these 
microscopic holes, contained upon a space 
equal to the area of a pin’s head, is greater 





surface. This was done by pouring over it 
some dilute pyrogallic acid, and finally sub- 
mitting it to the action of a salt of gold; 
of which a solution was washed over the plate, 
and warmed upon it for one or two minutes, 
The portrait was in this way perfectly spell- 
bound. It might be carried about loose in the 
pocket and indiscriminately handled, without 
suffering more hurt to its charms than can 
be worked by those ugly disenchanters, grease 
and dirt and scratches. For protection, how- 
ever, against these, and for the better setting 
off of the picture, it will be delivered to its 
owner as a well known imp was once sold, in 
a bottle under glass ; and as the Moors were 
arch magicians, with traditions of Bagdad 
about them, it will very fitly be enclosed in 
a morocco case. 

Truly, a fine picture it is. The lady’s dress 
suggests upon the plate as much delicate 
workmanship as would have given labour for 
a month to the most skilful of painters. The 
lilies that we did not like upon the cape, 
how exquisite they look here in the picture ! 
But as this group was destined to be coloured, 
we were courteously invited to the colouring 
room, a tiny closet in which two damsels 
were busily at work, one upon a lady’s dress, 
the other upon the ,forehead of a gentleman, 
putting in the yellow rather lavishly, but 
with a good effect. “The faces,” she informed 
us, “must be coloured strongly, or they will 
be put out by the bright blue sky.” We 
pointed to a small box labelled “Sky,” re- 
marking that the fair painters were magicians, 
to carry the sky in a wafer-box. To which one 
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of them promptly answered “ Yes; and Ogres, 
too, for that pill-box contains gentlemen’s 
and ladies’ ‘ Flesh.’ ” 

These terrific creatures—who had quite the 
ways of damsels able to eat rice pudding 
in an honest manner—then made us ac- 
quainted with a few dry facts. The colours 
used by them were all dry minerals, and 
were laid on with the fine point of a dry 
brush ; pointed between the lips, and left to 
become dry before using. A little rubbing 
caused thesetints to adhere tothe minute pores 
upon the plate. Each colour was of course 
rubbed on with its own brush, and so expertly, 
that a large plate very elaborately painted, 
with a great deal of unquestionable taste, had 
been, as we were told, the work only of an 
hour. On a subsequent occasion, we saw in 
the same room our picture of the Doctor 
under the painter’s hands, and undergoing 
flattery. We admired the subdued tone 
which the artist had, as we thought, taken 
the wise liberty of giving to the glare of the 
red coat, “Yes,” she replied, “but I must 
make it redder presently; when we don’t 
paint coats bright enough, people complain. 
They tell us that we make them look as if 
they wore old clothes,” 

And we may observe here that another 
illustration of our vanities was furnished to 
us ona different occasion. Daguerreotype 


plates commonly present faces as they would 


be seen in a looking-glass, that is to say, 
reversed : the left side of the face, in nature, 
appearing upon the right side of the minia- 
ture. That-is the ordinary aspect in which 
every one sees his own face, for it is only pos- 
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shows therefore a non-inverted picture of the 
person whom it represents. If the picture in 
the camera fell, by a previous reflection, 
inverted on the plate, it would in the same 
way be réstored by a second inversion to its 
first position. This object could not be 
attained by any arrangement of glass mirror 
in the camera, because a piece of looking-glass 
reflects both from its outer surface and from 
the quicksilver behind, and this, though un- 
important for all ordinary purposes, would 
make it perfectly unfit for photographic use. 
A piece of polished metal would have but a 
single surface ; but the exquisite polish 
necessary would make the preparation of it 
difficult and costly, and its liability to damage 
_— The first reflection is made, therefore, 
oy turning the side of the camera to the sitter 
and causing his image to fall upon one face of 
a large prism placed before the glasses other- 
wise in use; an image is then deflected into 
the camera, which falls in the required 
manner on the plate. 

In the present state of photographic art, 
no miniature can be utterly free from distor- 
tion ; but distortion can be modified and 
corrected by the skilful pose of the sitter, and 
by the management of the artist. The lens 
of the camera being convex (in order to 
diminish the object, and to concentrate the 
rays of light upon the silver plate) the most 
prominent parts of the figure to be trans- 
ferred—those parts, indeed, nearest to the 
apex of the lens—will appear disproportion- 
ately large. If you look through a diminish- 
ing glass at a friend who holds his fist before 
his face, you will find the face very much 


sible for him to behold it reflected in a mirror. | diminished in proportion to the appearance 
This reversing, of course, alters in the slightest is the fist. The clever artist, therefore, so 


degree the similitude. The sitter himself is 
generally satisfied. 
taken up the parable of the poet; and has 
undertaken to be the kind soul who, by 
virtue of a scientific notion, “Wad 


the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


Few of us would thank him for it morally, 
and it is a curious fact that few of us are 
content to have even our faces shown to us as 
others see them, The non-inverted daguerreo- 
types differ too much from the dear images of 
self that we are used to learn by heart out of 
our looking-glasses. They invariably please 
the friend to whom they are to be given, 
but they frequently displease the sitter. 
For this reason, though M. Claudet has of 
course made public the secret of his “ giftie,” 
we are not aware that any other photographer 
has thought it profitable for his use. 
Somebody asks, “how ‘are those non-in- 
verted images produced?” The question 
causes’ us again to drop the kernel of our 
story, and/apply ourselves, toa discussion of 
the nutshell. A daguerreotype formed in the 
usual. way and inverted, if held before a 
looking-glass, becomes again inverted, and 


disposes his sitter, that hands, nose, lips, &c., 


But M. Claudet has/shall be all as nearly as possible on the same 


plane in apposition to the lens. In a sitting 
figure hands placed on the knees would seem 
prodigious—placed on or near hips, no more 
prominent than the tip of the nose, they 
would seem of a natural size. It is for this 
reason that daguerreotypes ‘taken from pic- 
tures instead of living figures, are never dis- 
torted, because they are actually ona flat 
surface, 

Concerning the action of light in the 
formation of the picture on the iodized 
plate within the camera, one or two facts 
are curious. Light contains ’rays that are 
not luminous. In the dark spaces above 
and below the solar spectrum some of the 
most decided chemical effects of light are 
manifested. It is probable that the chemical 
rays of light are, to our eyes, perfectly dark, 
Cover a picture with a piece of yellow glass, and 
you can see it very well. But place it before 
the camera, and you will get-no.photographic 
copy. Cover a picture with a piece of dark- 
blue glass, and it is totally invisible ; but, 
placed before the camera, the chemical rays 
pass through and imprint a photographic 
image as distinct: and clear as if there» 
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had been no blue glass whatever. The 
distinct properties of the yellow and blue 
rays are manifested as strongly in the ger- 
mination of plants. Germination is prevented 
by the action of the yellow ray, while to the 
blue ray it is mainly indebted. 

The rays that have passed through to form 
the picture, have been called the photogenic 
rays: they refract not quite in the same way 
as the luminous or colorific rays, and there- 
fore the focus of the photogenic picture and 
that of the picture thrown on the ground 
glass will not exactly coincide. For this, 
allowance has to be made in practice, and 
accurate instruments for ascertaining the 
true photogenic focus have been invented, 
one by M. Claudet, and another by Mr. 
G. Knight. They are called Focimeters. 
There are hidden mysteries, however, con- 
nected with this portion of the subject. 
Means have been already here and _ there 
discovered, by which the colours of the 
spectrum, may be printed at once on photo- 
graphic tablets, and the sun—most brilliant 
of artists—may paint his pictures at the same 
time that he is engraving them. The process 
is not yet disclosed. Mr. A. Hill, of New 
York, affirms that he has taken many pictures 
from Nature, having all the beauty of natural 
colouring upon them. A new material is 
said to have been introduced in aid of this 
effect. When all mechanical details have 
been perfected, we may therefore expect this 


new step to be made publicly, by which 
Apollo will be raised above Apelles in the 
world of art. 

The application of photography to the 
stereoscope produces an extremely pretty 
toy, that is of no use except as an elegant 
and valuable illustration of a train of scien- 


tific reasoning. The instrument itself was 
invented some years since by Professor 
Wheatstone, to illustrate his discovery of 
the principles of binocular vision. In 1849 
Sir David Brewster exhibited to the British 
Association at Birmingham a _ stereoscope 
adapted to the inspection of daguerreotype 
pictures. Afterwards he happened to des- 
cribe the instrument to an optician in Paris, 
M. Duboscgq Soleil, who being an enterprising 
man, constructed a number of such instru- 
ments on speculation. At the beginning of 
1851 some of these were exhibited at one of 
the soirées of Lord Rosse ; they excited atten- 
tion, and the photographers of, London, 
seizing the notion, very soon began to take 
stereoscopic portraits. In the stereoscope 
two exactly similar pictures are placed side 
by side under a pair of prisms, which are 
so adjusted, that one image falls on each eye, 
and the images on the two eyes do not fall 
on precisely corresponding parts, This gives 
the idea of distance. 

For it is to the use of two eyes that we are 
indebted for the facility with which we derive 
ideas of form, solidity, and distance. There 
is only one point before us, to which both 
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eyes can be turned in the same way at the 
same time. Every other point before and 
behind that will fall upon both eyes, will 
fall upon the retina of each eye in a different 
place, and the amount of variation presents 
itself through the optic nerve to the brain as 
the idea of distance. Upon this hint the 
stereoscope is formed, and the effects of round- 
ness and distance are presented to the mind 
by a pair of flat photographic pictures. M. 
Claudet has constructed an ingenious variation 
on the ordinary stereoscope, by placing under 
it two plates not perfectly identical. In one, 
for example, there are two men fighting: one 
strikes, the other wards. The companion 
plate contains precisely the same men; with 
this difference in their attitude, that the one 
who struck now wards, and the aggressor 
stands on the defensive. In looking at this 
group, and at the same time rapidly moving 
to and fro asmall slide behind the glasses, 
which covers now one eye and now another, 
the two impressions run into each other and 
produce the appearance of an active sparring 
match. Again, a needle-woman, represented 
on one plate with her needle in her work, 
and in the other with her thread drawn out 
to its full length, appears, when the slide 
is shifted to and fro, to be industriously 
sewing. 

Among ingenious contrivances we ought 
not to omit to rank Mr. Mayall’s very neat 
method of producing what are called crayon 
portraits in daguerreotype. His plan is 
to place between the sitter and the camera 
a revolving plate, having a hole cut into 
the middle of it, from which there proceed 
broad rays as of the sun upon a signboard. 
The result is a picture upon which the head 
is engraved with unusual distinctness, and 
the bust is gradually shaded down into the 
general colour of the plate, so that the 
effect is that of a crayon portrait. 

Photographic processes on glass and paper 
are even more valuable as aids to knowledge 
than daguerreotypes. 

There are many processes by which pho- 
tographic impressions may be taken upon 
paper and glass; a book full of them lies 
at this moment before us: we have ourselves 
seen two, and shall confine ourselves to the 
telling of a part of our experience. We rang 
the artist’s bell of Mr. Henneman in Regent- 
street, who takes very good portraits upon 
paper by a process cousin to the Talbotype. 
By that gentleman we were introduced into 
a neat little chamber lighted by gas, with 
a few pans and chemicals upon a counter. 
His process was excessively simple: he 
would show it to us. He took a square of 
glass, cleaned it very perfectly, then holding it 
up by one corner with the left hand, he poured 
over the centre of the glass some collodion, 
which is, as most people know, gun-cotton 
dissolved in ether. By a few movements of 
the left hand, which appear easy, but are 
acquired with trouble, the collodion was 
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caused to flow into an even coat over the 
surface of the glass, and the excess was 

— off at another corner, To do this 

y a few left-handed movements without 
causing any ripple upon the collodion 
adhering to the glass is really very difficult. 
This done, the plate was left till the ether 
had almost evaporated, and deposited a film 
of gun-cotton—which is in fact a delicate 
paper—spread evenly over the surface of the 
glass. The glass covered with this delicate 
paper, before it was yet quite dry, was 

lunged carefully into a pan or bath, contain- 
ing a solution of nitrate of silver, about 
eight grains of it to every hundred of dis- 
tilled water. In about two minutes it was 
taken out, and ready for the camera. It 
was a sheet of glass covered with a 
fine film of cotton-paper impregnated with 
nitrate of silver, a colourless salt blackened 
by light. 

_it was removed in a dark frame to the 
camera. Then an assistant, opening a book, 
assumed an attitude and sat for his picture. 
In a few seconds it was taken in the usual 
way, and the glass carried again into the 
operator’s room, There it was dipped into | 
another bath—a bath of pyrogallic acid 
—and the impression soon became apparent. 
To bring it out with greater force it was 
then dipped into a second and much weaker | 
bath of nitrate of silver. The image was| 
then made perfect; but, as the light parts 
were all depicted by the blackest shades, | 
and the black parts were left white, the! 
courteous assistant was there represented as 
a negro. 

That negro stage was not of course the 
finished portrait, it was “the negative ”—or 
stereotype plate, as it were—from which, after 
it had been fixed with a solution of the sul- 
phate of the peroxyde of iron, any number 
of impressions could be taken. For it is| 
obvious thatifa plate like this be placed on 
sensitive paper, and exposed to daylight, the 
whole process will be reversed. The black 
face will obstruct the passage of the light 
and leave a white face underneath, the white 
hair will allow the light to pass, making 
black hair below, and so on. Impressions 
thus taken on paper, and afterwards fixed, 
may either serve for portraits, as they are, 
or, like the silver plates, they may be 
coloured. 

The paper processes, of which we say so 
little, are in fact practically the most import- 
ant branches of the art of the re 
For it is not only—or indeed chiefly—by the 
reproduction of our own features that we 
bring peony into the service of our 
race. One application of the art has pro- 
duced an apparatus which enables many 
natural phenomena to register themselves. 
Mr. Brooke’s little cylinder of photographic 
paper, revolving in measured time under 
a pencil of light thrown from a small 
mirror attached to a moving magnet or an! 








anemometer, tells for itself the tale ot every 
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twelve hours’ work, and has already super- 
seded the hard night-work that was necessary 
formerly at the Greenwich, and at other great 
observatories. Photography already has been 
found available by the astronomer ; the moon 
has sat for a full-face picture, and there is hope 
that in a short time photographic paper will 
become a common auxiliary to the telescope. 
History will be indebted to photography for 
fac-similes of documents and volumes that 
have perished ; travellers may bring home 
incontestible transcripts of inscriptions upon 
monuments, or foreign scenery. The artist 
will no longer be delayed in travelling to 
execute his sketches on the spot. He can 
now wander at his ease, and bring home 
photographic views, from which to work, as 


| sculptors from the model. Photography is a 


young art, but from its present aspect we 
can judge what power it will have in its 
maturity. The, mind may readily become 
bewildered among expectations, but one thing 
will suggest many. We understand that a 
catalogue of the national library of Paris has 
been commenced, in which each work is 
designated by a photographic miniature of its 
title-page. 


THE BALLAD OF THE GOLD-DIGGER 


I. 


Our future bright, our spirits light, 
We bade furewell to home ; 

With many more, we hove from shore, 
And cross’d the salt sea foam. 


Four months of weary voyage past, 
We reach’d that wondrous land, 
Where rivers from their mountain hearts 
Fling gold upon the sand. 


Then side by side our work we plied, 
Merrily day by day— 

From pale dawn-light till fall of night, 
When the river-mists rose grey. 


A happy land it seem’d to me 
‘Till dash’d with wickedness ; 
For, all around, the sands were bright, 
(Like the Milky Way in a moonless night) 
With small stars numberless, 


The very dust beneath our feet 
Was rich with priceless gold : 

Where’er we walked, we trod on wealth 
That never could be told. 

From far-off caves the river waves 
Their endless tribute roll’d. 


Old Saturn's reign seem’d come again : 
At first, we had no brawl, 

No deep-laid stealth for the gain of wealth— 
There was enough for all. 


Oh Heaven! what gladness fill’d my heart, 
And lit like fire mine eye! : 

On burning clouds of gold, at night, 
In dreams, I seem’é to lie. 














The sky it was a golden dome— 
A golden mist the air; 

But God, the Giver of all this good, 
Was lost in that fierce glare. 


Methought I was the absolute Lord 
Of all the earth and sea, 

And pale kings came, and offered up 
Their sceptres unto me. 


II. 


Day after day thus past away ; 
No cloud was in the air: 

The steady shine of the gold divine 
Made al] seem good and fair. 


At length a comrade spoke, and said - 
* Our labour ‘gins to rust; 

My heart is sick of this sordid work, 
Of scraping up mere dust : 


“For three nights past I’ve dreamt one dream, 
Methought I left these sands, 

And traced the river to its source 
Amid the higher lands: 


“ There, in the crannies of the rocks, 
By ceaseless currents roll'd, 

I found great flakes, and heavy lumps, 
And nuggets huge of gold. 


“ Their glory shone in that dull place 
Like foam upon the sea! 

T clutehed them up—but at that point, 
A darkness fell on me. 

As I stand here, thus has it been 
On each night of the three. 


“ Now, hearken, brother, to my plan: 
Which is, that I and you 

Shall seek this fine dream-land of mine, 
Amid the mountains blue. 


“ This thrice-dreamt dream can not be false ; 
I feel it in my soul : 

My heart speaks loudly to itself 
Vast words beyond control ! 

So tell me, friend, if you will seek 
With me this happy goal ?” 


The Fate within me answer'’d “ Yes.”— 
We lefi, next morn, the sands, 

And traced the river to its source, 
And gain'd the higher lands. 


A wild domain it was, all full 
Of crags, and caverns rude— 
Deserts of silence, stretching far, 

And vasts of solitude. 


And in the rocks we found great blocks 
Of the metal which we sought ; 

Yea, all things seem'd as my comrade dream’d ; 
We had not come for nought. 


Good lack! the spade and the pick-axe made 
All day a merry chime : 

Since my beard was grown, I had not known 
So excellent a time. 


But then the Summer came. 
Alone within the sky, 

Struck like a curse the universe 
With his consuming eye. 


The Sun, 
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And then rains fell; and the ground 
Was sodden through with damp ; 

And in our sleep we could almost weep 
In the gripe of the cruel cramp. 


Til. 


Yet still we work’d as best we might 
In the pestilent hot rain, 

Though each could see in the other’s eyes 
The picture of his pain. 


At last, my strength was stricken down, 
And I was sorely ill ; 

And on the earth I sank, and lay, 
For utter weakness, still. 


Within the shadow of the rocks 
And the shelter of the caves, 

I hid my pajn, and in my brain 
There was a noise of waves :— 


For every thought seem’d like a wave, 
And made a surging sound 

In the pauses of the rushing rain, 
When there was silence round : 


Silence, that else was only dashed 
By the thumping of the axe 

Of my comrade wan, who still held on, 
Heaping his gold in stacks, 


But never a thought to me he gave: 
He left me where I lay, 

Watching the light, and the clouds’ slow flight, 
Till the dying of the day. 


A week thus past ; and, at the last, 
Slowly my strength return’d : 
But in my heart, consuming it, 
A sharp flame leapt and burn’d. 


All through my sickness I had watch’d 
My comrade’s wealth increase, 

While mine stood still ; and those loud thoughts 
Cried out, and would not cease :- 


“ His midnight sleep is dull.and deep, 
And looks so much like Death, 

That a single blow would make it so, 
And stop his vigorous breath.” 


And it was so.—I struck one blow 
As he slept within the cave. 

My hand was red ; but he was dead, 
And I dug a hasty grave. 


I dug a grave in the richest part 
Of that gold-teeming land ; 

Put a yellow lump in the gaping mouth, 
And one in either hand : 

“ Ho ho!” quoth I, “no king doth lie 
So royally and grand.” 


I seiz'd his treasure and my own, 
And fled in sudden fear ; 

But the presence of my comrade seem'd 
For ever hovering near. 


He moved before me all the day, 
Like a shadow on my sight ; 

And when the darkness fell from Heaven, 
He was a burning light! — 

A ghostly dream within the noon, 
And a living dread at night! 











Charles Dickens.) 
I cross’d the sea; for I was free, 
And honour'd for my wealth: 

Yet am TI withering secretly, 

And fading as by stealth. 


I wander idly up and down ; 
And, in my drooping soul, 

Every coin among my store 
Is like a flaming coal, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Dw Archimedes square the circle? The 
legend (and I have a great respect for legends, 
mendacious though they often be) says that he 
did. The legend has it that he really, truly, 
and completely succeeded. That, chalk in 
hand, heedless in his scientific pre-occupation 
of the sack of Syracuse, he bent over the 
magic diagram he had traced on the floor of 
his humble domicile, contemplating with joy 
and exultation the glorious end by which his 
labours had been crowned. That then, how- 
ever, a soldier entered, hot with plunder and 
blood-spilling. That with his murderous 
javelin he smote the sage to death ; and that 
the blood of Archimedes flowing in asluggish 
stream effaced the diagram (which was to the 
ruthless warrior alt y an unmeaning assem- 
blage of curved and straight lines), so that 
the circle remains unsquared to this day. 

Many have experimentalised with the 
mighty mystery since the legendary days of 
the Greek philosopher ; but the failures have 
been as numerous as the attempts. Not that 
the thing is impossible; oh no! All of us 
have, more or less, friends and acquaint- 


ances on the very verge—the extreme} 


point—of squaring the circle, also of dis- 
covering perpetual motion, paying the Na- 
tional debt, and accomplishing some trifling 
little undertakings of that description. Only, 
they never do. They resemble somewhat 
the poor little “punters” one sees at Hom- 
bourg and Baden-Baden—the men with 
“systems ” — infallible “martingales” who 
would always have wen fifty thousand florins 
to a dead certainty, in one coup, my dear sir, 
if red had only turned up again. But it didn’t. 
Red never does turn up when you want it. 
So with the circle-squarers, perpetual motion 
discoverers, national debt liquidators, and 
inventors of directing power to balloons. 
Something always occurs at the very ace and 
nick of time—the critical moment—to nip 
their invention in the bud. My friend A 
would have squared the circle, weeks ago, if 
he had not been sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment in one of Her Majesty’s gaols for 
writing threatening letters to Lord John 
Russell, in which the circle was mixed up, 
somehow, with a desire to have his lord- 
ship’s life. B is only deterred from termi- 
nating his experiments by the want of a 
loan (temporary) of one pound five, C's 
landlady, in the neighbourhood of Red Lion 
Square, has impounded for unpaid rent’ his 
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philosophical apparatus, without which it is 
impossible for him to complete his discoveries. 
D, on the very eve of success, took it into his 
head to preach the Millennium, as connected 
with the New Jerusalem and the Latter-day 
Saints, in the vicinity of Rotherhithe ; and as 
for E, the only man who they say has squared 
the circle these few hundred years, he is at 
present so raving mad in a lunatic asylum, 
that we can’t make much of the diagrams he 
chalks on the walls of his day room, mixed as 
are his angles, arcs, and diameters with 
humorous couplets and caricatures of public 
characters. I might, if I chose, enumerate 
initials which would use up the alphabet 
twice over; from M, who combined philosophy 
with the manufacture of Bengal lights, and 
blew himself, and half ‘his neighbourhood, up 
one day, down to Z; who, impressed with a 
conviction that the circle was only to be 
squared in the interior of Africa, went out to 
the Gold Coast in a trader, and was supposed to 
have been eaten up by the natives, somewhere 
between Timbuctoo and the Mountains of 
the Moon. Still, the circle remains unsquared. 

I, who am no mathematician, and would 
soener throw myself off the parapet of the 
pons asinorwm than trudge over it, not pre- 
suming to attempt squaring a circle, humbiy 
intend to see if 1 cannot circlea square. Say 
Leicester Square, in the county of Middlesex. 

In my opinion Leicester Square, or Leicester 
Fields, or “the Square,” as its inhabitants 
call it, or “ Laystarr Squarr” as the French 
have it, offers in many of its features some 
striking points of resemblance to an institu- 
tion expatiated upon by Monsieur Philip de 
Lolme, called the British Constitution. The 
square, like the Constitution, has been 
infinitely patched, and tinkered, and altered. 
Some of its bulwarks have been broken down ; 
some of its monuments have been utterly 
destroyed ; and coaches and six may now be ' 
driven where edifices were. But in their 
entirety both institutions are unchanged. The 
Square and the Constitution have yet their 
Habeas Corpus and their Bill of Rights. 
Much has been abolished, changed, improved ; 
but the Square is the Square and the Con- 
stitution is the Constitution ; and the Briton 
may point to both with pride, as immutable 
evidence of the stability of the institutions of 
a free country; 

Before I commence ae seriatim this 
square—which I may call the liver of London, 
often spoken of but little known—let me say a 
few words of its history. This quadrangle of 
houses once went, by the name of Leicester 
Fields. These fiélds (now partially covered by 
Mr. Wyld’s great globe) were built round, three 
sides of them, about 1635, what time Charles 
the First was in difficulties about ship-money, 
and thirsting for Mr. Pym’s ears: During 
the civil wars and Commonwealth, the powers 
that were, occupied themselves rather more 
with pulling doen mansions than with 


building them ; and the south side remained 
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uncovered with houses until the days of that ling, have been spread upon the floor instead 
virtuous and exemplary monarch, who passed | of being hung against the wall. I did not 
the bill for the better observance of the | like the eyes, noses, and lips of the characters 
Sabbath, and murdered Algernon Sydney.| being all in little quadrangles ; and I was 
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From 1671 to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Leicester Fields were Leicester 
Fields. Then the royal German gentleman, 
second of his name, endowed the enclosure 
in the centre with an equestrian statue of his 
gracious self (brought from Canons, the seat 
of the Duke of Chandos), and the fields became 
thenceforward a square, and fashionable. 
Fashionable, to a certain extent, they had 





beaten once, I think, for saying that I thought 
my sister’s sampler, superior to any of Miss 
Linwood’s productions. Yet her work was 
very wonderful ; not quite equal to Gobelin 
tapestry, perhaps, but colossal as respects 
patience, neatness, and ingenuity. Of and 
concerning Miss Linwood I was wont in 
my nonage to be much puzzled. Who and 
what was this marvellous being? I have 


Been before; since Charles the Second’s| since heard, and I now believe that Miss Lin- 
time, Leicester Fields had boasted the posses- | wood was a simple-minded exemplary school- 
sion of a palace. Yes, between where there | mistress, somewhere near Leicester—a species 
is now a sixpenny show withaShades beneath, | of needleworking Hannah More ; but at that 
and where there is a cigar-shop, once stood| time she was to me a tremendous myth—a 


Leicester House, built by Robert Sydney, 
Ear! of Leicester, the father of poor Algernon 
Sydney, of Henry Sydney (the handsome 
Sydney of De Grammont’s Memoirs), and of 
Lady Dorothy Sydney, the Sacharissa of 
Waller the poet. Here, when the Sydneys 
had come to grief, lived and died the Queen 
of Bohemia. Here resided the great Colbert, 
Louis the Fourteenth’s ablest minister of 
finance and commerce, when on an embassy 
to King Charles the Second. Here, in 1703, 
lived (hiring the house from Lord Leicester) 
the ambassador from the Emperor of Ger-| 
many. Prince Eugene lay at Leicester House, 
and courtiers (no doubt) lied there in 1713. 
In 1718, no less a personage than the Prince 
of Wales bought Leicester House, and made 
it his town residence. Pennant, that sly old 
antiquary—whose wit, though dry, like old 
port, is as nutty and full flavoured—calls it 
the “pouting house for princes ;” for here, 
when the next Prince of Wales, Frederick, 
quarrelled with his papa (who had quarrelled 
with his) he, too, removed to Leicester House 
and kept a little sulky Court there. 

Of Leicester House, palatially speaking, 
what now remains? Of that princely north- 
east corner of the square, what is there, save a | 
foreigner-frequented cigar-shop? Stay, there 
is yet the Shades, suggestive still of semi-regal 
kitchens, in their underground vastness, And 
haply there is, above, Saville House, a palace 
once, for George the Third’s sister was married 
from thence—so says the European Maga- 





tapestry veiled prophetess—a sybil working 
out perpetual enigmas in silk and worsted. 
The shows at Saville House are yet all 
alive o! What show of shows came after 
Miss Linwood? There were some clumsy 
caricatures of good pictures and good statues, 
enacted on a turn-table by brazen men 
and women, called Poses Plastiques. I, your 
servant, assisted once at a representation 
of.this description, where I think the subject 
was Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden. 
Adam by Herr Something, Eve by Madame 
Somebody, and the serpent by a real serpent, 
a bloated old snake quite sluggish and dozy, 
and harmless enough, between his rabbits, to 
be tied in a knot round the tree. The most 
amusing part of the entertainment was the 
middle thereof, at which point two warriors 
arrayed in the uniform of Her Majesty 
_— on the turn-table, and claimed 
Adam as a deserter from the third Buffs : 
which indeed he was, and so was summarily 
marched off with a great-coat over his fiesh- 
ings, and a neat pair of handcuffs on his 
wrists—the which sent me home moralising on 
the charming efficiency of the Lord Chamber- 
lain and his licensers, which can strike a 
harmless joke out of a pantomime, and 
cannot touch such fellgws as these, going 
vagabondising about with nothing to cover 
them. I think I went the same evening to a 
certain theatre, where I saw the most magni- 
ficent parable in the New Testament parodied 
into a gew-gaw spectacle—a convention be- 


zine for 1761—to a German prince, and, to| tween the property man, the scene painter, and 
her misfortune, poor soul, as her German] the corps de ballet-—which made me think 
prison cell shall teil her in years to come. And | that the Lord Chamberlain and: his licensers 
Saville House is a palace still, far more pala-| did not dispense their justices quite even- 
tial than if kings sat in its upper rooms, and | handedly ; that they strained at the gnats a 
princes in its gates. It is the palace of show-| little too much, may be, and swallowed the 
manship. It is the greatest booth in Europe. | camels a little too easily. 

Saville House! What Londoner, what} Serpents both of ves and sea ;—panoramas 
country cousin who visited the metropolis| of all the rivers of the known world; jugglers ; 
woe years ago, does not immediately con-| ventriloquists ; imitators of the noises of 
nect that magic establishment with the name | animals; dioramas of the North pole, and the 
of Miss Linwood and her needlework ? It was| gold-diggings of California; somnambulists 
very wonderful, I, as a child, never could| (very lucid) ; ladies who have cheerfully sub- 
make it out much, or settle satisfactorily to| mitted to have their heads cut off nightly at 
my own mind, why it should not, being carpet-' sixpence per head admission ; giants ; dwarfs; 
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sheep with six legs; calves born inside out ; 
marionnettes ; living marionnettes ; lecturers 
on Bloomerism ; expositors of orrery—all of 
these have by turns found a home in Saville 
House, In the enlarged cosmopolitanthropy 
of that mansion, it has thrown open its arms 
to the universe of exhibitions. One touch of 
showmanship makes the whole world kin; 
and this omni-showing house would accommo- 
date with equal pleasure, Acrobats in its 
drawing-rooms, Spiritual Rappers in its upper 
rooms, the Sonaiiien sie Seer in the entrance 
hall, and the Learned Pig in the cellar. 

But I should be doing foul injustice to 
Saville House were I to omit to mention one 
exhibition that it has of late years adopted, 
The assault of arms! Who has not seen 
the adventurous life-guardsman effect that 
masterly feat, the severisation of the leg 
of mutton; and that more astonishing ex- 
ploit, the scientific dissection at two strokes 
of the carcase of a sheep? Who has not 
applauded the masterly cutting asunder of 
the bar of lead; the “Saladin feat;” the 
terrific combat between the broadsword and 
bayonet ; the airy French fencing and small- 
sword practice (like an omelette soufflée after 
solid beef and pudding)? And then the wind- 
up, when Saville House, forgetting its ante- 
cedents of the drama (slightly illegitimate), 
and puppets and panoramas, takes manfully to 
fisticuffs! I am reminded of that company 
of Athenian actors, who, in the earlier days 
of the Greek drama, essayed a performance 
before an Athenian public ; but who, finding 
their efforts not by any means appreciated or 
understood by their audience, took refuge in 
some gladiatorial acquirements they were 
lucky enough to possess, and“ pitched into” 
each other Catalin: to the intense delight of 
the Areopagus. I am reminded too, by the 
way, during this “wind-up,” of the propinquity. 
of certain gentlemen, whose bow legs, green 
cut-away coats, flattened noses, fancy shawls, 
scarred lips, chameleon-coloured eyes, swollen 
mottled hands, Oxonian shoes (tipped), closely 
cropped hair, bull necks, large breast pins, &c., 
remind me, in their turn, that I am in the 
antechamber of the Ring ; which leads me to 
descend into the street, foregoing the pleasure 
of witnessing the “Grand exhibition of wrest- 
ling between two Southerners,” wherein [ am 
Renee a living illustration of the genuine 

evonshire kick, and the legitimate Cornish 
hug. Needs must I linger, though, by the 
peristyle of Saville House, at the foot of its 
wide exterior staircase ; though Mr. Cantelo’s 
acolyte, next door, mellifluously invites me 
to ascend and see how eggs are hatched by 
steam ; though there is a rival lady with her 
head undergoing the very process of decapita- 
tion next door to him ; with a horned lady, a 
bearded lady, and a mysterious lady, on the 
other side. Saville House has charms for 
me which I cannot lightly pass by. There 
are the Shades, a remnant of the old Lon- 
don night cellars, bringing to mind Tom 
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King’s Coffee-house, and the cellar where 
Strap had that famous adventure, and 
the pave where the admired Captain Mac- 
heath and his virtuous companion first heard 
“the sound of coaches.” Saville House 
boasts also of a billiard-room, where there are 
celebrated professors in moustaches, who will 
give you eighty out of the hundred and beat 
you ; who can do anything with the balls and 
cues save swallowing them; who are clever 
enough to make five hundred a year at 
billiards, and do make it, some of them; 
where there are. markers who look like mar- 
quises in their shirt sleeves and difficulties, 
I have nought more to say of the palace 
of my square, save that the Duke of Gloucester 
lived at Leicester House, in 1767, previous 
to its final decadence as a royal residence ; that 
Sir Ashton Lever formed here the collection 
of curiosities known as the Leverian museum ; 
and that New Lisle Street was built on the site 
of the gardens of Leicester House in 1791. 

To resume the circling of my square may I 
beg you to pass Cranbourne Street, also a 
large foreign hotel, also a hybrid floridly 
eccentric building of gigantic dimensions, 
where the Pavilion at Brighton seems to have 
run foul of the Alhambra, and repaired 
damages with the temple of Juggernaut ; 
splicing on a portion of a Chinese pagoda as 
a jury-mast, and filling up odd leaks with 
bits of the mosque of St. Sophia. 

Passing this enigmatical habitation (if in- 
habited it be), tarry, oh viator / ere you come 
to Green Street, by Pagliano’s Sabloniére 
Hotel, a decent house, where there is good 
cheer after the Italian manner. The northern 
half of this hotel was, until 1764, a private 
dwelling-house—its door distinguished by a 
bust made of pieces of cork cut and glued 
together, and afterwards gilt, and known as 
the “ Painter’s Head.” The painter’s head was 
cut by the painter himself who lived there ; 
and the painter,was that painter, engraver, 
and moralist, that prince of pictorial moralists, 


Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the art ; 


the King’s Sergeant Painter, William Hogarth. 

I would give something to be able to 
see that merry, sturdy, bright-ey<d, fresh- 
coloured little fellow in his sky-blue coat, and 
bob wig, and archly cocked hat, trudging 
forth from his house. I would hypothecate 
some portion of my vast estates to have been 
in Leicester Square the day Will Hogarth 
first set up his coach; to have watched him 
writing that wrathful letter to the nobleman 
who objected to the too faithful vraisemblance 
of his portrait, wherein he threatened, were it 
not speedily fetched away, to sell it, with the 
addition of horns and a tail, to a wild beast 
showman, who doubtless had his show in 
Leicester Fields hard by; to have seen him 
in his painting room putting all his savage 
irony of colour and expression into the picture 
of the bully-poet Churchill; or “biting in” that 
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and etching of sly, cruel, worthless Simon 

raser, Lord Lovat, counting the forces of the 
Pretender on his fingers; or correcting the 
proof sheets of the Analysis of Beauty; or 
searifying Jack Wilkes*on copper ; or haply, 
keeping quiet, good-humoured company with 
his gentle lady wife, Jane Thornhill, telling 


her how he engraved pint pots and masque-| 


rade tickets in his youth, and how he painted 
his grandest pictures for the love of her. 
We have painters, and engravers, and moral- 
ists now-a-days, and to spare, I trow; but 
thy name will long smell sweet as violets, 
Will Hogarth, though thou wert not a Royal 
Academician, nor a “ Sir.” 

Yet, circling round about, stand moment- 
arily at the corner of a little street-—Green 
Street by name—full of musty little book- 
stalls and fugacious shops. Fugacious I call 
them, for their destinies are as fleeting as their 
proprietors. They are everything by turns, 
and nothing long: now betting-offices, now 
print-shops, now cigar-shops, anon oyster- 
shops, coffee-shops, brokers’ shops. In Green 
Street shall you be sensible also of an odour 


very marked, of the cookery of the various | 
foreign boarding-houses and cook-shops of | 


the neighbourhood ; and, towering above 
the dingy little houses, shall you see the 
Elizabethan chimney-shaft of the St. Martin’s 
baths and wash-houses : a beacon of cleanli- 
ness to the neighbourhood ; a Pharos of soap- 
suds ; a finger-post to thrift and comfort. 

We pass St. Martin’s Street—street of no 
thoroughfare, but remarkable for Mr. Berto- 
lini’s restaurant, and formerly famous as the 
residence of Sir Isaac Newton. We pass the 
Soup-kitchen Association’s Offices, Star 


Street, a score of private houses, and, lralting | 


at number forty-seven, we descry a mansion 
of considerable dimensions, formerly the pro- 
ey of Lord Inchiquin, afterwards the 

estern Literary and Scientific Institution, 
now the resting-place, I think, of a panorama 
of the Australian Gold Diggings ; but, before 
all these, residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Knight, the first President of the Royal 
Academy. 

It is something to think, gazing at this 
plain house from the shabby cab-stand oppo- 
site (where there are always six cabs, and 
apparently never any one to hire them) that 
to number forty-seven came, sixty years ago, 
all that was great, noble, and beautiful— 
all that was witty, learned, and brave—in 
this land., It is something to think that 
the plain awkward country lad, poor in purse 
and pauper in influence in the beginning, 
should in this number forty-seven, from 1761 
to 1792, have held his state undisputed, undis- 
turbed as the pontifex maximus of portrait- 
painting—the Merlin of bis art—that the 
steps of his house should have been swept by 
the ermine of judges, the lawn of prelates, 
the robes of peers, the satin and brocade of 

rincesses ; that there should have been about 
is ante-rooms, thrown into corners like un- 





considered trifles, of as little account as the 
gewgaws of a player’s tiring-room, the fans 
of duchesses, the batons of victorious generals, 
the badges of chivalry, the laurels of poets, 
the portfolios of ministers. It is something 
to think that if some spoony lords, some carpet 
warriors, some tenth transmitters of a foolish 
face, have mingled with the brilliant crowd 
at forty-seven, Leicester Fields, its rooms 
have re-echoed to the silvery laughter of 
Georgina Duchess of Devonshire, to the 
commanding tones of Chatham, and Mans- 
field, and Camden. It is more to think that 
to this house came, to hold familiar converse 
with its master, the wise men of England. 
Come back, shades of the mighty dead, to 
number forty-seven! Come back from Bea- 
consfield, Edmund Burke ! Come back, Percy, 


ischolar and poet; Joe ,.Warburton; lively, 


vain, kind-hearted David Garrick, courtly 
Topham Beauclerc, staunch old General Ogle- 
thorpe, drawing diagrams of the fields of 
Belgrade and Peterwardein with filberts, and 
nutcrackers, and port wine! Come back, 
stout-hearted Pasquale di Paoli; gossipping, 
toadying, boozy Boswell. Come hack, oh, thou 
leviathan of literature, with the large wi 

and larger heart, with the rolling gait an 

voice of thunder, come back, Samuel Johnson ! 

Do thou also return, sprightly, kindly 
spectre in suit of Filby-made Tyrian bloom— 
poet and novelist and essayist and drama- 
tist, for whom, wert thou alive and hard 
up for paper, I would send my last shirt to 
the paper mill to make Bath post. Return, 
if for a moment, Oliver Goldsmith! Sins 
and follies there may be posted against thee in 
the Book, but surely tears enough have been 
shed over the “ Vicar of Wakefield” to blot 
them out, and airs of light-hearted laughter 
have been wafted from “She stoops to Con- 
quer” to dry the leaves again a thousand times! 

But they cannot come back, these shades, 
at my poor bidding. Beaconsfield and Poet’s 
Corner, St. Paul’s and Dromore, will hold 
their own until the time shall come. I 
cannot even wander through the genius 
hallowed rooms of Reynolds’s house. Lite- 
rary and scientific apparatus, and panorama, 
have effaced all vestige thereof. I can but 
muse in the spirit on the dining room where 
these great ones met—on the octagon 
painting room with the arm-chair on a 
dais, with the high window looking to the 
northward darkened on the day of Gold- 
smith’s death, with the palette and pencils 
laid by for the day when Johnson was buried, 
and on every Sunday afterwards, according 
to his dying wish. 

My square is nearly circled. When I 
have stated that David Loggan, the engraver 
immortalised by Pope, lived next door to 
Hogarth, and that next door on the other 
side resided (after the painter’s death) John 
Hunter, the surgeon, who here formed the 
famous anatomical museum, called the Hun- 
terian collection, and gave every Sunday 
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evening, during the winter months, medical 
soirées, Where matters germane to the scalpel 
and lancet were pleasantly discussed over 
coffee and muffins, I think I have named all 
that Leicester Square offers of remarkable, 
historically speaking. I am not aware that 
any nobleman ever had his head cut off here ; 
that Lord Rochester ever said anything witty 
from any of its balconies ; or that any patriot, 
from Jack Cade to Mr, Hunt, ever addressed 
British freeholders within its precincts. 

The diameter I proposed to myself is 
well-nigh completed; but there is yet the 
centre of my self-traced circle to be visited. 
I shall say no more of Mr, Wyld’s globe, save 
that it is a very excellent vivd voce course of 
lessons in geography. I will not touch upon 
the bazaar that was to have been built there 
once; but I must, for the benefit of my 
untravelled readers, say a word about the 
centre of the square before it was built upon. 

Where now is a lofty dome was once, oh 
neophyte in London,a howling desert enclosed 
by iron railings. There was no grass, but 
there was a feculent, colourless vegetation like 
mildewed’ thatch upon a half-burnt cottage. 
There were no gravel walks, but. there were 
sinuous gravelly channels and patches, as if 
the cankerous earth had got the mange. 
There were rank weeds heavy with soot. 
There were blighted shrubs like beggars’ 
staves or paralytic hop-poles. There were 
shattered marble vases like bygone chemists’ 


mortars which had lost their pestles, half 
choked with black slimy mould like prepa- 


rations for decayed blisters. The earth 
brought forth crops, but they were crops 
of shattered tiles, crumbling bricks, noseless 
kettles, and soleless boots. The shrubs had 
on their withered branches, strange fruits— 
battered hats of antediluvian shape, and 
oxidised saucepan lids. The very gravel was 
rusty and mixed with fragments of willow 
pais plates, verdigrised nails, and spectral 
,10rseshoes. The surrounding railings, rusty, 
bent, and twisted as they were, were few and 
far between. The poor of the neighbourhood 
tore them out by night, tomake pokers of. In 
the centre, gloomy, grimy, rusty, was the 
statue I have mentioned—more hideous (if 
such a thing may be) than the George the. 
Fourth enormity in Trafalgar Square—more 
awful than the statue of the Commendatore 
in Don Giovanni. 

There were strange rumours and legends 
current in Leicesterian circles concerning this 
enclosure, Men told, holding their breath, 
of cats run wild in its thickets, and grown as 
large as leopards. There was no garden, and 
if any man possessed a key to the enclosure, 
he was too frightened to use it. People spoke 
of a dragon, a ghoule, a geni, who watched 
over the square, and for some fell purpose 
kept it desolate. Some said, the statue was 
the geni; but in 1851, when the Globe was 
proneped he showed himself to the world, 

owled dismally, and did furious battle to 
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keep his beloved Square intact in all its 
ruin and desolation. This geni, or dragon's 
name was, if I remember right, Vested 
Interests. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE GREAT DO. 


I soLEMNLy protest against the Marseille 
route to Italy, or to anywhere else (unless, 
perhaps, you pack yourself up with the out- 
ward India mail); and I am now writing 
these lines in the best hotel at Marseilles. 

Let me begin at the beginning ;—in Paris. 
In the morning I go to the Lyons railway 
station—called Lyons as a harmless plea- 
santry, for it goes no further than Ch4lons 
—to learn how I am to get to Marseilles, 
and I am referred to an agreeable gentleman 
of lively manners, seated in a species of rabbit 
hutch,.inscribed Enquiry Office. I take off 
my hat to the agreeable gentleman, and re- 
ceive his salutation in return, This is the 
Gallic substitute for smoking the pipe of 
peace ; and must be gone through if you wish 
to get anything out of a Frenchman. 

“When can I get to Marseilles ?” 

“Monsieur can go to Marseilles when he 
pleases,” replies the agreeable gentleman ; 
who, discerning by instinct that I am an 
Englishman, appears to expect good sport for 
a few minutes, to enliven the monotony of his 
rabbit hutch. “That depends entirely upon 
Monsieur ! ” 

“TI wish to go at once.” The agreeable 
gentleman is desolated that no train will start 
before ten minutes to eight in the evening 
—an express train. 

“Well, when shall I arrive ?”—* Ah, Mon- 
sieur, to-day is Monday. Let us see, to-day is 
Monday.” After a pause, in which I continue 
resolutely to look notes of interrogation, the 
aoe gentleman finally assures me that 
if it were summer he should be able to tell me 
—unfortunately,; however, it is January. But 
he knows a good hotel at Chilons, where the 
train stops. Indeed, he has a few cards of 
that excellent hotel about him ; and presents 
me with one, assuring me that I shall find 
surpassing accommodation in it. I take my 
leave chiefly in consequence of the agreeable 
gases returning to the study of one of 

‘aul de Kock’s instructive romances. 

It is evening ; I have left the gay part of 
Paris far behind me, its lights, and its boule- 
vards ; the brilliant cafés of the Palais 
Royal, and the palaces of the Place de la 
Concorde. I am going ina cab to a dismal 
suburb in which the railway station may be 
found by any one who has a good organ of 
locality. Presently a sudden halt and a sharp 
jerk bring all my luggage on my favourite corn. 
“ Well, we are not yet at the station ?” 
“No; but Monsieur will have the kindness 

me.” 
= But I can’t carry these things to the 
station.” 


to 











“ Also that is not the question agitated, but 
I must have my fare absolutely (with the 
Parisian chant), s’td vous plait, Monsieur.” 

“Continue ! no farces, my friend, continue ; 
I shall lose the train.” ‘The wretch is im- 
movable, and still howls “Pay!” The first 
bell making itself heard at the station, and a 
short impatient scream from the steam-engine 
frightening me, I pay six francs, with a wry 
face at the roguery of the triple charge. And 
the “drink money?” It is no use wrangling, 
so I give another franc for pour doire and am 
at length driven to the station ; either the 
rules of the Company, or the regulations of 
the Paris police—for I had not time to find 
out which was in fault—having caused me 
to be robbed of at least four francs without 
the smallest means of redress. 

I take my ticket, first class, to Lyons— 
forty-seven francs odd sous—and my bag- 
gage is weighed. It is little enough—the 
bare necessaries of a man with few wants— 
yet I have to pay for it extra. I have given 
my great-coat, cloak, and umbrella to a 
commissioner, one of the staff of the railway 
—number nineteen, be he whom he may—and 
I expect he will carry them for me to the 
carriage ; perhaps take my place for me—the 
corner seat with my back to the engine. But 
I am disappointed; he leaves me at the 
waiting-room door, the “Rules of the Com- 
pany” not allowing him to go further; 
though they appear to allow him to take the 
gratuity for which heasks. The waiting-room 
is like an oven, and I am much worried by a 
man following me about, and telling me I 
have “only to choose my newspaper.” 

We are off at last. During the journey, 
every time I am dropping off to sleep, a person 
—who appears to watch his opportunity with 
great address—insists upon seeing my ticket. 
It is the same man every time, and he takes 
a perverse pleasure in observing me unbutton 
my coat. 

Chalons—and four o’clock in the morning. 
A good bumping in a most unaccommodating 
omnibus brings us to the boat. One of us 
incurs the displeasure of the conducteur, and 
is rated soundly ; but, nevertheless, we get 
safely on board, and are packed together like 
herrings in a barrel, in a long wretched 
cabin, with a stove that smells and smokes, 
I would rather go upstairs in the rain by 
many chalks, and up I go. And now we start, 
of course long after the time fixed—I am used 
to that, for I have been in Germany—but I 
am glad to be off at any price this miserable 
morning. Phizz! phizz! phizz! Something 
makes a noise like a hundred shovels grating 
edgeways over a hundred hearthstones, 
Piopp! plopp! plopp! we are letting in 
water. Bang! crash! The steamer reels, and 
no wonder; she is broken in two, as it has 
been expected she would be every voyage time 
out of mind, for she was too old and worth- 
less to repair. Let us scramble out as we 
may, through the rain and the cold and the 
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mire. Will our luggage be saved ? Perhaps ; 
but we must not expect too much: at all 
events, it is likely to be wetted. We shall 
make the Company responsible, not only for 
our luggage, but for finding us another convey- 
ance. We may do what we like; the next 
boat starts at five to-morrow morning. 

What a lucky thing that our agreeable 
acquaintance in Paris recommended us to an 
hotel here ! Could he have had a presentiment 
of what was going to happen; and are 
stoppages in Chalons as frequent as I have 
been told? At all events we will go to this 
hotel. Curious—how striking a resemblance 
mine host bears to the agreeable gentleman ; 
I declare even his whiskers are cut in the 
same style. It seems to me that they must be 
near relations; I inquire, and am not dis- 
appointed. I wish I could say the same of 
the accommodation, 

The same scene of noise and scrambling, 
and scolding, and rain, and cold, and bad 
smells on the following morning, and then 
Chalons is left behind us, and we are paddling 





down at a great rate, in a smart little boat 
called the Parisien, to Lyons. Why could we 
not have gone on by the Parisien yesterday ? 
I am bound to do justice to the Parisien ; and 
if one or two of her crew had spoken French 
instead of a most incomprehensible patois, 
there would have been little to desire, except 
cleaner cabins and seats on deck. The fare 
was pretty good, the wine not bad, and the 
prices moderate. 

It is half-past eleven, and there is Lyons. 
What time shall we be at Marseilles? Oh, 
not to-day. We must remain at Lyons 
all night. The only boat starting has just 
left. She started directly we were signalled ; 
we can see the smoke of her furnaces just 
ahead there, and even she only goes as 
far as Valence. We may take the mail- 
post, indeed, and it starts at two o'clock ; 
but we shall gain no time, and it will 
be more expensive. Of course it will ; 
for, on pretence of sending us forward at 
once, a fat individual with a rusty beard 
has just induced us to take tickets by the 
same Company to Avignon, price twenty 
francs, which would be lost money if we 
were to go on by the malle poste. Let us go, 
therefore, to the Hétel de l'Europe. Here 





we make the acquaintance of two very polite 
waiters (brothers), who take quite a paternal 
interest in us, and get ready a very excellent 
dinner at five o’clock. They also point out 
to us, in a hushed voice, a great theatrical 
star from Paris, who invariably dines off 
cotelettes a la Soubise. 

Oh, to be sure, we shall be called at four 
o'clock to-morrow, if we please—but we do 
not start till six. Then Monsieur would 
like some breakfast. 

What a cold raw morning ; with the same 
soft silent rain always falling, falling, till 
there seems something sad and solemn in it. 
Is that the omnibus? Yes. Well, hoist up 
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my luggage. The omnibus does not take lug- 
gage ; but a ticket porter does, and charges 
a frane for each article ; I pay it, and get 
a good deal of incivility into the bargain. 
Capital boat again. We must be paddling 
along at nearly fifteen miles an hour. Break- 
fast good, too, and only cost three francs, 
sselaling wine, coffee, liqueur, and dessert. 
Half-a-crown for what in England should 
cost two shillings. 

That abominable mistral, or north west 
wind, is blowing: it began after we made 
the last bend in the river before reaching 
Avignon, and I can hardly keep my legs 
agaiust it. I have a cold in.the head all 
at once; and my skin feels like parchment 
dried by magic. 

Avignon! and I solemnly assure you 
that the whole population of that ancient 
papal residence appeared to me to be a set 
of drunken extortioners. There was no 
order or arrangement of any kind about our 
luggage, and I had a hard fight to get mine. 
At length, however, I succeeded, and placing 
it under the care of a powerful fellow—quite 
drunk, but the soberest I saw—asked him to 
carry it to the Bureau des Omnibus. He 





assured me that he would carry it anywhere | 


—to Africa, if it pleased me—and away we 
went together. The scene of rowing, and 
fighting, and scrambling on that road was as 
bad as it could ever have been at Donnybrook 
Fair. The porters seemed to be a regular or- 
ganised gang of banditti (speaking no French, 
by the way), who look upon travellers as prey, 
and the seizure of their luggage as one of the 
fundamental rights and privileges of their 
order. They catch it up, a box at a time, let 
it belong to whom it may, and off they march 
with it, of course in the wrong direction. 
Before you can get it back, you must submit 
to many curses, immoderate shouting and bel- 


lowing from a crowd of fellows hopelessly | 


drunk who gather round you, and pay what 
is asked of you. There is no escape except 
fighting, and I learn that regular pitched 
battles with travellers are by no means 
uncommon ; not stand-up fistycuff fights, 
but kicking in the stomach and knife- 
drawing. Every person I met in the town 
was afraid of these fellows, from the omnibus 
cad and a friend of his (both hopelessly drunk, 
and smelling intolerably of garlic, who got in 
and sat down on each side of me in the omni- 
bus), to the hotel-keeper, as noisy, drunken, 
and shouting as the rest of them. Even the 
police dare not interfere. 

Through the same oven of a waiting-room, 
annoyed by the same ridiculous regulations, 
the same incivility, and the same extortions, 
I reach my hotel at Marseilles at half-past ten 
in the evening. I am obliged to go by the 
omnibus, because there are no fiacres or other 
carriages ; I see my luggage tossed about as 
if there was nothing but wool in it, and 
flinging from any height could not hurt-it. I 
am deafened by a party of jovial commercial 
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gents teasing a resolute stout lady, who get 
into the omnibus puffing and struggling, and 
having squeezed a meek English clergyman 
out of his seat, announced her opinion that 
liberality well understood began at home, and 
forthwith wrangled with the cad about her 
fare. Every individual in the omnibus, save 
the clergyman and I, took part for or against 
her, and all talked at once as loud as they 
could bawl. 

There is nobody to take my luggage at the 
hotel, or who appears to expect the omnibus, 
or to care a straw about anything or anybody, 
or who knows if I can have a room or where; 
but at length these questions are decided, and 
eleven o’clock seats me before a fire in my 
bed-room, with the bell-rope in my hand. 

Iring. Can I have a pair of slippers 7—No; 
the hotel does not furnish them.—Can I have 
some tea /—Not easily; everybody went to 
bed immediately the omnibus came in (at half- 
past ten).—Well! never mind. I feel you have 
the mistral blowing here, my friend the night- 
porter —Yes, monsieur, slightly —Slightly 1— 
Oh yes, very slightly ; when it blows hard it 
takes the skin of your face right off—And 
how long is it likely to last About six 
weeks: bon soir, monsieur. His time is pre- 
cious. He is off. 

I mention these things, trifling as they 
are in themselves, because I am stayi 
at the first hotel in the place, where 
know beforehand that my expenses will be 
thirty or forty francs a day, and also because 
I wish to shew that every arrangement is 
equally badly managed at present on the 

Marseilles route ;—every one, from the pri- 
mary considerations of safety, speed, and 
economy down to the minor ones of comfort, 
civility, and attention. I remember arriving 
at this same hotel from Algiers, and thinking 
it a species of paradise, as indeed it is to any- 
thing out there; a circumstance to which 
many seaport hotels owe their celebrity. On 
passing through here, however, from the other 
side, I maintain a different opinion. 

It is afternoon. The mistral has ceased in 
spite of the waiter’s prophecy, and the same 
soft silent rain is always falling, noiselessly, 
solemnly. It is a fearful thing this rain, falling 
so constantly that for six weeks we have 
hardly had a day’s respite. Great floods are | 
out in the country, and the corn lands and the: |' 
vineyards lie under water for miles and miles. 
Sick women and tender children are dying in 
their damp homes in far away villages, the 
principal streets of which are not fordable 
with safety. And the water saps the mud 
foundations of peasants’ houses and washes 
them away, so that they fall with a dull heavy 
‘sound, killing nobody, for they have been 
abandoned. The harvest they say is spoilt, and 
the young vine-trees, literally drowned, lay 
with their roots rotting in the water. We 
hear strange tales of men meeting their death 
by drowning upon by-roads which they had 
trodden in safety for years, and in meadows 
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and pastures where the flood rose suddenly in 
the night ;and I begin, for the first time in my 
life, to understand what are the dangers by 
“flood and field” which daunted the stout 
hearts of our forefathers. 

I find my way with some difficulty to an out- 
of-the-way little street and stop before a 
narrow glass door, through which are heard 
sounds of violent altercation. Satisfying 
myself that this is the place I want, I turn 
the handle gently and find myself in the 
midst of one of those Italian rows about two- 
pence halfpenny, which so often diversify the 
amusements of a traveller beyond the Alps. 
I understand Italian pretty well. Am soon 
convinced that there has been considerable 
cheating going on somewhere ; and an excited 
child of the south, who insists with great 
apparent reason that he has been done even 
browner than he looks, is so furiously irate, 
that to this moment I remain under the im- 
pression that he had nothing but his watch- 
chain left to take him on to Paris. 

“What is the fare to Naples, signor ?” 

“One hundred and sixty-five francs, and 
your seigueury does right to go by our boat 
instead of the Comere Siciliano, which takes 
four days, and sometimes even six, touching 
at all sorts of out-of-the-way places.” 

“Yes ; and I find you are some twenty or 
thirty francs cheaper—a great consideration. 
What places are still vacant ?” 

“ All, except the two first double cabins to 
the right and left on entering the saloon. We 
can atiord to go cheaper, because we save two 
days’ provisions.” 

“JT will go down to the steamer, then ; 
choose my berth, return and pay for it.” 

“The signor will be wise. The steamer is 
in dock, and you can walk on board.” 

Nevertheless, I find this to be a mistake, 
and am rowed by an excellent fellow of a 
waterman half round the harbour before I 
get on board the Great Do—no end of tons, 
bound for Naples with passengers and cargo. 
My friend, the waterman, tells me great 
things touching the prosperity of the port of 
Marseilles ; and what a fat slice she gets out 
of the taxes the French people pay to keep 
Algiers. I find, too, that all the foreign corn 
does not go to England; and ship after ship, 
laden with grain from Odessa, is seen dis- 
charging rich cargoes into flat-bottomed 
boats that lie alongside. 

My friend, the boatman, tells me, however, 
that he has a dislike to the bread made of 
this foreign grain ; and when I ask him why, 
he assures me “it is not salt enough.” 


Passing, also, the Sicilian mail-boat (a fine | 


steamer) just about to start, I scramble at 
last on board the merchantman, choose my 
berth and return. 

“T have chosen number six, letter A.” 

“ Si, signor, one hundred ond ninety-eight 
francs. Will you give me your passport ?” 


The Italian row, subsided into muttered | 


grumblings, is still going on in a corner. 
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“One hundred and ninety-eight francs! 
Why, you told me one hundred and sixty-five 
just now.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” cries an important 
Englishman, whom J notice now upon a chair 
in a perfect perspiration of rage, “oh yes, of 
course, but that was before the Sicilian courier 
boat started, and now we are in their power 
till the ninth of next month. They can do 
what they like with us: I find myself, sir, 
sixty frances poorer than if I had paid my 
passage before the other boat started ; but 
they would not take the money.” 

“That is odd,” said I, in English, and 
with a half smile. 

“Oh no, it isn’t ; they made sure of me by 
getting me to give my passport into their 
hands to get it viséd—I understand they do a 
good business in visa’s—and then they had me 
tight, of course ; wife, maid, courier, and all. 
Talk of the Marseilles route, sir; it’s a 
swindle, every mile of it!” 

It is ten o’clock on the night of the 
twenty-second of January, and the Great 
Do is advertised to start at two o’clock on 
the twenty-third, while we, the passen- 
gers, who are to go by it, have been recom- 
mended to get on board before eleven. Iam 
glad to have done with the extreme dis- 
comfort of the noisy hotel where I have 
been stopping, and look upon my tightly 
packed luggage with a smile of satisfaction. 
It is hoisted on a fiacre; the last harpy has 
been bought off; even the man who opened the 
fiacre door, and another who did the looking on 
part, have both been feed according to custom, 
and in spite of sundry visions of sea-sickness, 
I draw a sigh of relief. I am off at last. 

Not a bit of it! There lies the Great Do 
high and dry somewhere ; no one of the few 
jolly sailors loitering about know exactly 
where, but she is somewhere, that is quite 
clear ; and she is not to start to-night. Indeed 
she is being painted. At this juncture, my 
fiacre expresses a polite wish to be paid 
double his fare; but on requesting him to 
take me back to the hotel, he becomes 
more reasonable in his demands, and back 
we go together. Every one has gone to 
bed there, however, according to custom, on 
the arrival of the last train from Paris’; 
and, on awaking them, I find the irrup- 
tion of travellers deluded into taking the 
Marseilles route has been so great since I 
left, that every bed in the house is engaged, 
and I must drive elsewhere and get a 
lodging how I may. The coachman enjoys 
this, and no wonder, for it enables him to 
give me a pleasant airing about Marseilles, 
and to see how its streets look by moonlight, 
In fact I have ample time to judge of them, 
for lam convinced he took me twice round 
the same Place, either from absence of mind, 
or absence of honesty, and of course I have to 
pay him bravely. However, I do get a 
odging at last, somewhere or other—a lodging 


‘smelling of old rope and beds ill-made, of 
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yesterday’s dinner, and fine old preserved 
cigar smoke, kept. tight since last summer, 
when the windows were opened. There is 
no help for it—sniff and pish as I may—and 
I soon find myself deeply intrenched in a 
fluffy bed, smelling abominably, and with 
one sheet and a counterpane excessively dirty 
to cover me. I am bound to confess, how- 
ever, I do not lack entertainment, and pass 
a most lively night with certain dark-com- 
plexioned guests who were not unexpected, 

I get up the next morning jolly enough 
under the cireumstances, and—except a slight 
difficulty in opening my left eye, owing to 
eertain kisses [ received in the dark, and an 
intolerable. itching all over me—have nothing 
to complain of. Yet, not being so satisfied, 
perhaps, as I ought to be, I go out, and find 
my way to the gentleman who resides in the 
little house with the glass door. There my 
important acquaintance is furious. There is 
also a pale clerical looking man, with a large 
family, taking an invalid daughter to Italy, 


smarting under the prospect of another three | 


days at an hotel. There is M.de Taroe, a 
distinguished member of the Jockey Club, 
who has laid a bet that he will go to Naples 
and back without taking off his under waist- 
coat ; and, having chosen the Great Do as 
the quickest means of going, is gesticulating 
wildly at the delay. There is Madame Fifine, 
who will lose her engagement at the San Carlo 
if she does not arrive there before Made- 
moiselle Fanchon, her rival, who fearful of 
sea-sickness is trying to cross the Alps. There 
is also Captain Scurry, who has exceeded his 
leave of absence from Malta, with a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt or two, who evidently give 
themselves up for lost now; while a poor 
pale gentleman who is sighing and coughing 
in a corner, has been robbed of his last straw 
of a chance of prolonging his life a few feeble 
months more. 

“ And will you have the complaisance to tell 
all these people, Monsieur, why the Great 
Do is not going to start ?” 

Monsieur shrugs his shoulders: he has 
nothing to say tous. The Great Do does not 
start because she is being painted, and because 
her cargo is not aw and because a 
vessel expected from the Antipodes did not 
come in yesterday—indeed, from a variety of 
reasons. 

“But how is that you print placards and 
have them fixed up here and there, even in 
the Neapolitan Embassy at Paris, engaging 
to start on the twenty-third, and then break 
your word ?” 

Monsieur shrugs his shoulders again, an 
answer that will do for anything he says. 
There are many people who are quiet equal 
to us in rank and consideration—he means 
to say our betters—who are also detained 
and who make no complaint. Who are we, 
and what do we want? We may have our 
passports back, and go by another boat ; there 
is one going to Naples to-morrow, he believes, 
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that is, on its return from the East Indies, 
To be sure we shall not arrive there so soon 
going round by Calcutta, as if we wait 
or the Great Do, but he cannot help that. 
There are our passports, if we want them— 
they are nouse to him. Weappear to belong 
to that class of individuals who will never 
listen to reason, &c. 

We reply that all we want is to go to 
Naples; the fulfilment of a solemn printed 
contract made between the Company he re- 
presents and us, the public. That our sole 
reason for choosing his vessel was as the 
— means of getting to Naples. That 
if it had not been advertised to start on the 
twenty-third, and to arrive as soon as the 
other boat carrying the mail, which started 
on the nineteenth, and offered us the addi- 
tional temptation of a shorter voyage by sea, 
we should have taken the mail boat. But 
that now we are completely in the hands of 
the Great Do till the twenty-ninth again. 

The Monsieur replies that our language is 
neither well chosen nor polite; that we appear 
ignorant of the usages of genteel society. 

We answer that we shall be subjected to 
great expense and to grave inconvenience if 
the Great Do does not proceed on her voyage 
according to advertisement, and indeed that 
some of our purses being exhausted, we shall 
not be able to go at all. 

To which the Monsieur answers that we 
are free to go or to remain ; and that as for 
the Great Do, she will start some time within 
a week and in the middle of the night—pro- 
bably on the twenty-fifth—that is, if she com- 
pletes her cargo, and the ship from the 
Antipodes comes in. He has now the honour 
to salute us, and will not hear anything more 
on the subject. If we are not pleased we 
have the alternative of being angry, that is all. 

The mistral, which lulled yesterday, has set 
in again to-day with such fury, that it is well 
to carry a hooked walking-stick and. catch 
hold of something if you are going to turn a 
corner, and to breast it suddenly. Never 
mind, we will not waste our day. Let us go 
down and have a talk with the boatmen on the 
quays ; they are very good fellows and take 
their due thankfully and civilly. Here is my 
old friend, who told me that the foreign grain 
made bread which was not salt enough for 
him. Let us hear what he has to say to-day. 

“Well, my friend, will you have a cigar ? Is 
there anything new in to-day ?” 

“There is an American war-sloop, Mon- 
sieur.” 

Let us go on board, and our new friend 
takes us. After being courteously received, 
entertained, and instructed by the American 
naval officers, we return, and are obliged to 
lie down at full length in the boat, that she 
may make any way against that abominable 
mistral which is blowing right a-head. The 
boatman is full of attention. 

“Upon my word, you Marseilles boatmen 
are a very good-natured set of fellows.” 
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The man, with a strong Italianized accent, 
replies, and adds that he would like to learn 
English. 

“Then why don’t you do so ?” 

“T have no money.” 

“ But you don’t want money to learn Eng- 
lish, man ! I will give you a couple of francs 
to buy a grammar and a dictionary ; go ae 
the English sailors as much as you can—anc 
the thing is done. Here are the two francs.” 

“Tt is tremendous work pulling against this 
head wind. Let metakeanoar. Steady, that 
will do;” and twenty minutes hard exer- 
cise brings us to shore. “ What isyour fare ?” 

“ Monsieur has already paid me.” 

“Nonsense! I gave you those two francs to 
learn English ; besides, you have been out with 
me these two hours and a half, and your fare 
is thirty sous an hour.” 

“ Monsieur has already paid me—more than 
paid me.” 

I never like to thwart a man when he 
thinks he is doing a pretty thing, so I put up 
the five-franc piece I had ready for him, and 
say, “ Well, some day I may pass through this 
place again. If Ido, I will look for you. Mind, 
it is a promise; and, if you can speak to me 
in English I wili give you—what ? Why—a 
silver oar.” 

“ T shall have it, Monsieur, then,” answers 
the boatman, showing a set of glistening 
white teeth, and touching his hat with a frank 
upright air which pleased me. One has the op- 
portunity of giving an arm to Minerva, some- 
times, even on the breezy quays of a sea-port. 

Sauntering back to my hotel, I meet a fat 
man with asleepy eye coming out of my bed- 
room. The fact presently turns out to be that 
I have been robbed of one of three louis from 
the secretaire in my room. I complain, but 
am met with such an angry hubbub from a 
turbulent waiterocracy, that I am glad to put 
my loss in my pocket, and leave the fat 
thief with the sleepy eye in a state of peaceful 
security. 

The next morning finds me straining hard 
at an intractable cigar in a high wind upon 
the quays again. 

Why, I declare, there is the Great Do 
advertised to start to-night. I hurry to the 
office. Can it be true? Yes, the ship from 
the Antipodes has actually arrived, the cargo 
is complete, and we shall only lose three days 
after all. To be sure, many of those who 
intended to go by it have made little excur- 
sions for a day or two to Toulon, or where 
not, and are not now in Marseilles; others, 
expecting to be detained longer, have made 
arrangements for a week at their hotels, and 
sent their things to the tardy wash. I regret 
to say I am among the latter. 

“Monsieur—can I really venture to go down 
again to the Great Do to-night? Will she 
really start ?” 

“Certainly. Here is your ticket.” 

“Excuse me; my place is number six, 
letter A.” 





“ Desolated, Monsieur ; that place has been 
taken by Lord Bumblepuppy.” 

“ But I took it three days ago.” 

My lord has taken it also; but I can 
have a place in the stern, one of the most un- 
comfortable parts of the ship. 

“ Very well, we will not dispute. Do you 
take bank-notes ?” 

Bank-notes! Of course he does. “ It is all 
the same to us; we have many commercial 
relations witlf London. Here is the change of 
Monsieur.” 

I have a bad habit of looking at my 
change, and on telling it carefully over I find 
my gentleman has oo me twenty-four 
francs for the pound sterling, or exactly 
three-fourths of a franc less than its worth on 
the exchange. I am too much disgusted 
however even to complain. 

“Here is your ticket, Monsieur, which you 
will present on going on board, and here is 
another ticket for the boat which takes you 
on board ; you will have the kindness, espe- 
cially, to avoid giving the boatmen anything 
—we pay them already more than sufficiently. 
Monsieur, I have the honour to salute you.” 
My twenty pound note disappears in a greasy 
receptacle, the door closes on me, and I return 
to mine inn. :, 

My bill is, of course, extortionate—as bills 
always are at bad hotels—but I pay it without 

rumbling, because I wish to secure my 
in case of another disappointment. My lug- 
gage is taken to the boat paid for by the 
owners of the Great Do, and I follow it. 
There are too many of us on board the boat 
paid for by the owners of the Great Do, 
and we are so uncomfortably crowded that it 
appears to me if the boat paid for by the 
owners of the Great Do were to spring a 
leak and sink, we should all go down ina 
compact lump. 

“Hi! Monsieur, you have not paid your 
fare.” 

“ Here is my ticket ; my fare is paid by the 
owners of the Great Do.” 

*“Pardon, Monsieur, you are paid for by 
the owners of the Great Do, but your lug- 
gage—a trunk, a hat-box, and a leather bag 
—is not paid for. Three francs, Monsieur.” 

At last, plucked and plundered, I am de- 
livered over, wholly and irremediably, to the 
Great Do. What is to become of me now 
that I am confined in her, without hope of 
redress or escape until I land at Naples, I 
shudder to contemplate. 
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